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his deſire that his body might Wb 


HE Editor of theſe, View. 
had the fingular felicity of 
receiving! them from the lips of b 
bim who took them. bro 
the friend of his youth; and much 

of what the following ſheets a. 
tain paſſed under the Editor' 8 eyes. „5 

Marco, on his death- bed, in the 

eee. cottage, whither it was 


E 


„„ As con- 


| „ on 1 any vidble token of 
diffolution, called the Editor to him, 
and, making him ſitdown on the fide 

of his couch, took one of his hands 
betwixt both his, and thus, with a 


ſerene and —— — but 5 


W n ee c bad: 
My dear youth, you Bee long . 


been my companion, and friend. . 
Vou have ſhared in my pangs, as 
well as in my pleaſures. "To - 
preſence has ever ſoftened the firſt, 
and given a zeſt to the laſt. But 
now the term of both ſeems ap- 
proaching. You will now be left 
| to 
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to bear and n — — lp 
and, as you have been dear to mo 
thro! life, I cannot leave this world 
without imparting to you, at my 
death, the means I have always 
had recourſe to, in order to take 
the ſting from miſery, and curb 
the impetuoſity of pleaſure. | 
_ Twobig tears ſtood in the Editor's 
eyes, and his. heart ſwelled at the 
awful addreſs : but, as he had ever 
liſtened to his words as to the 
voice of the Divinity, his attention 
gave a momentary check to che 
emotion of his ſoul. | 
Next to my reliance on the God 
bob; „ f 
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| ef iNature, continued bes (raiding 
his right hand and gently drawing: _ 
: the. back of it acroſs: the youth's: 
eyes) my greateſt comfort on Earth, 1 
has been in the ſtudy of his works. 
When bleeding diſtreſs. intruded| 
on my ſolitary eyes, with her me- 
lancholy ſcenes; when the ſor- 5 
rows of a father of a huſband, FE 
| of a friend, began to attack my 
heart, it has ever been my happieſt ; 
reſource to turn my thoughts! to 
the wonders of Creation. There | 
my own nothingneſs was loſt, 1 
forgot the wretched individual in 
the grandeur of the whole, IV 
4 ”—— 
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give ſuch importante « to the ſuf⸗ ” 5 


om of an Atom; 5 T felt on 5 
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x : caſting | my eyes round, a mind 


within me that could be happy, „ 


independently of the body. 1 


found + a comforter i in every flower, . 


in every ſhrub, i in every mountain, 2 


in every flood, in every cloud, in 
every boch that rolled beneath the 
canopy of Heaven. I felt I had 
that within me that could traverſe 
the vaſt expanſe 3 and, whenever 
the tles of Nature galled, my mind 
| habitually ſhifted from the _— . 

1 hr” and 
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* 3 to contemplate the 
works of Omnipotence. . 
But, my dear youth, as the wor- | 

ſhip of the Author of Nature, 
tho! ever ſimple as himſelf, and 
always productive. of ſerenity and 
joy, has too often been offered ny 
poor mortals in the horrent garb 
of repulſive ſeverity, or beneath 


ONITION 


the myſterious veil of impenetrabi= 


ty; fo has the knowledge of his 
works, obvious in themſelves to 


the eyes of all mankind, been 


| tranſmitted to the world, clouded 
in 1 darknoſh embarraſſed with diffi» 
” evltles 
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culties, and ee with af . 
rities. 33 1 11 45 
1. is this obſervation, that I now 
deſire you ſhould never loſe fight 

of, 


Zeience, my young friend, is no- 
ching but knowledge. To know is. 
but to think; and think we all 
muſt, whether we will or will 
not. But mark me, I ſpeak. of | 
real knowledge, not the knowledge 
of words and of forms. This laſt 
is the 8clence of Schools, and of 

thoſe myrlade of great men whole 
- voluminous works you will find ſo- 
* opprofſed with, when you leave 
theſe 


| 


erb. 


heſe aites” and become a member = : 
of it. God forbid, that your clear 5 
mind ſhould' ever be obſcured wi 
| ſcience of this nature Seftaries' | 
in knowledge have much the ſame 5 
. diſpoſition, as Sectaries in re- | 
 ligion; If what they offer to 
mankind be beyond their cottipre- 8 
henſion, as they cannot explain in 
what they do not conceive, they ; : 
lodge their ignorante in a fortreſs 
of terms, that baffles all the efforts' 
of human underſtanding. If the' 
knowledge they poſſeſs appear tos 
| eaſy of acceſs, their vanity takes tbe 
alarm, and, rather than be under- 
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g 2 ſiood: by + the „ vulgar; np chooſs 


| This ann has been, in a 
5 particular manner, the fate of the 


5 N ſcience: which we have been pur- 


5 ing in theſe bliſeful haunts. 
The ſtudy of the Heavens and the 
| Earth requires a mind of fine and. 
5 enlarged feelings: but with this 
qualification alone, you will ſoon: | 
_ compaſs what we are permitted to 
know of the wonders of the Crea- 
te Let 4 man endowed with 
5 hugs a mind but open hie eyes, 
and, on ſhort reflection, he will as 
5 n. know that t the Barth is 
F 2 
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not a flat ſurface, but a round 
; body, as the ſimpleſt Shepherdeſs, x 
on making uſe of heryunderſtand= | 
ing, is convinced that the face ſhe 
6 eagerly examines. in the ſmooth 
fount, is not the face of another 
ſelf, but the reflection of her own. 
We ſeen Star in the North, ap- 
parently fixed in one ſpot, while 
all the other Stars of the hemi- 
| ſphere appear to go round in por- 
tions of greater or leſſer circles ; 
the conſequence from this, that 
the Earth has a daily motion 
round its own axis, one end of 


which | is ever turned to the North, 


is 


PREMONITION, ili 
is as eaſy and evident, as, that if 
a' fly placed on the circumference 
of a Wheel glways ſees ſucceſſive 
points flltting | over | its head. 
while one ſame point remalns in- 
variably fixed oppoſite the end of 
the axle-tree, the wheel and the 
fly muſt neceſſarily have a circular | 
motion, It is thus throughout 
Nature, On thoſe who love her, 
ſhe beſtows reflection, and reflection 5 

is the maſter-key to her ſecrets, if 
thoſe charms be ſecrets which are 

ſpread out to innocent curioſity, 

and ſenſibility refined by diviner 

' motives. | 
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Saying this, he took from be- 
neath his pillow the ſubject of 
the Views now preſented to the 
world. Take, added he, take, my 
dear youth, theſe papers, which oft _ 
have been wet with my tears. ; 
Peruſe them often, and at a riper | 
period do the ſubje more juſtice | 
than the ſorrows of the unfortu- | 
nate Marco have allowed him to 
do. But, O my deareſt child, re- 
member your poor departed Mo- - 
| ther! Draw a veil over the weak= | 
neſs of the unfortunate Phabe z 
bon you loſt her, after you had 


found ach but my ſon will be your | 


12 5 | Father, 5 | 
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|  Father,—Whilehe ſpoke, the youth 
| hid his face on the couch, and 
_ ſtrong lob. bore witneſs to \ hls 
grief, 


1 
— 


Maxco, ſoon after ths, aud "> 
and the Editor is now endeavouring 


to do honour to his and to the me- 


mory of a luckleſs but ever-adored 


5 Parent. 
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HE unthinking Cometilla knew 
I not the value of her Curio till 
ſne loſt him. Two long ſummers had 
now run over her head, and ſhe never 
yet met with one, whoſe delicacy of 
mantler, and elegance of converſatlon, 
could do away the impreſſion he had 
Imperceptlbly made on her mind. 
One evening, fatigued by « recent 
ſcene of giddineſh, ſhe withdrew, all 
alone, from her father's villa, towards 
0 nelgh- 


i 
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: a a neighbouring wood, to indulge a 


momentary contemplation, ſo much 
the more pleaſing to her, as it had 
been unuſual, The half of the ſun's. 
erh was. ſetting among the trees. The 
eve was ſtill, the heavens ſerene, and 
there was juſt as much light as threw 
off the e of — and . 
tude. — 5 
5 oF Good Heaven . abs he, : 
extending her arms and caſting her eyes 
all. round her, © is, it poſſible ſhould 
experience ſo much pleaſure, where ſo 
niche is. generally, qxpeRed,? Why 
does that wild note go ſo home to 
my heart? Why does the trembling 
of thoſe leaves ſoothe. and ſoften. my 
feelings ? How is It that this purple 
— where the ſun ld now ſunk, this 


that ſeemy yet afrald to appear, raiſe 
my ſoul to thoughts ſo exalted 00 
could 


blue eanopy above me, that pale moon 


fſummit of the mount. Through the 


try, ſhe never; till that hour, had the 
curioſity of wandering further than 

the cramped (artificial beauties of her 

_ father's garden; and now, while ſhe 


view $ or ATU ao, 5 | 
could J be thus for ever, a gay world 
ſhould never receive me again!! 

Cometilla had now arrived at the 


trees ſhe perceived: ſomething white. 
Truſting it might be a hut, ſhe made 


towards it, reſolved, if poſſible, to 


8 partake of the habitation and fare. 


Long as ſhe had lived in the oo“ 


was caſting about how to avoid his 


| ſearch, or bring him to countenance 
her romantle ſcheme, the woe-worn 
figure of a man on whom ſorrow 
| ſeemed to have haſtenedd age, ſtood 
fuddenly before her, 


That kind of terror which takes 
voice away, and deprives the falr of 


bros: power of eſcaping, ſeized on Co- 


B & _- metllla, 


„ cer ILA 0k 
metilla. The ſtranger obſerved it, 
and, reſpectfully approaching her, 
« Lady,” ſaid he, © recover yourſelf: 
you have nothing to fear from a poor 
cottager. I am maſter of that hovel 
you ſee gliſtening through theſe elms. 
If-you have ſtrayed from your: com». 
pany, honour my manſion the reſt of 
the night, You will find a miſtreſs 
init, happy to ſerve you, as much as 
it is in her power 1 and, on the morn- 
ing we will conduct you to Whatever 


outlet of the wood had. o your. | 


home.” 1 4 
Cometilla, bending over hls offe- ; 
ed arm, followed bim through. the 
_ _ thicket, 

A cottage dns fimplez the 
thatch ſecured by Imbowering elm 
and oaks, and its white. ſides. chequer» 
ed with contending ivy, honeyſuckle, 
and qeſſamine, converted Cometilla's 

? dread 
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dead i into a ſenſe of delight, height. 


ened by admiration. A young woman, 
beautifully fair, on hearing a- noiſe, 
tan to the door, and ſeeing Cometilla 
let by Marco (for ſuch was the name 
the cottager choſe to be known by); 
with a countenance: ſweetly modeſt; 


and open though reſpectful, welcomed 


the fair ſtranger to her hut. 


The women entered, while. the dew 


cent Marco bowingy withdrew to finiſh 


the uſual meditation of his happp 


_ evenings. 


metllla became acquainted with the 


characters of this happy couple, but 
not with their hiſtory, Phesbe (for 


this was the name of her amiable 


hoſteſs) ſeemed defirous to wave that 
ſubje& ; and Cometilla did not urge 


it, They conceived an immediate. 
eſteem for each other, and agreed, 


„ chat 


* 


During the abſence of Mateo, Co- 


* 


$8. eomnTrttat on, 

that, if Marco conſented, they ſhould 

never more part, On his return he 

was delighted to obſerve this ſweet 
unlon of hearts; and, before he retired 
for the night, he lovingly begged 
Phazbe to inform Cometilla, that 
they only lived thus ſolitary for the 
purpoſe of ſtudying the wonders of 
nature, and that if ſhe meant to 
make a third, ſhe muſt ſubmit to 
— in with their quiet contempla · 
long. | | T0 
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| Ir Wis now morning, and Phesbe 
And the ſun Yoſe together. Mares 
bad been up with the dawn. The 
previouſly appolnted view of this 
morning was to be taken from the 

top of a contiguous hill, Cometilla, 
with all that eagerneſs that novelty _ 
exeltes, was up to enjoy a ſight ſhe 
hever before had ſeen, . 
The delighted pair repaired hand 


in hand to the hill, Marco was there 


to receive them, His countenance, 
this morning, had leſs of ſorrow in it 
than the preceding eve; and Cornetilla 
met ſome features in it that almoſt 
alarmed her heart, Before ſhe had 
time to examine the ſenſations ſhe 
felt, he amiably ran to meet them, 

B 4 — 


$ GOMATILLAL.OM, 
und placing them on « bank of moſi, 
he ſat himſelf down betwixt them. 
Phoebe, whoſe thoughts were now 

occupied on the gratification of her 
newly-acqulred friend, turning to Mar- 
co, and gently addreſſing him, * My. 
dear protector, ſaid ſhe, “ will excuſe. 
me, if I beg, that, inſtead of continuing 
his obſervations on nature, he will, 
for the ſake of the kind Cometilla, 
reſume them from the beginning.” 
Cometilla thanked Phoebe for the 
hint, and ſeconded it; and Fm: 
.bowing aſſent, thus began: 
My Fhœbe mult beg our Co- 
metilla will forgive me, if I. fre- 
quently trifle with her underſtanding, 
by ſuppoſing her ignorant of many 


things ſhe muſt be miſtreſs of. The 


obſervations you are civil enough to 
attend to, are obvious to every eye; 
but * the more * muſt precede 

1 
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the more intricate, Indeed, my ſweet 
friends, 1 hovld. not uſe the word! 
for whoever is bleſt with eyes, has. 
only to make uſe of them, to become : 
great in the knowledge of nature, 
The firſt time her volume was ' 
opened to me, was on a morning like 
this, From the top of this very hill 
it was that I threw a look towards 
that furtheſt wood, that was then juſt 
| edged with a golden lining of the 
ſun's firſt ray. He roſe at laſt above 
that talleſt tree, that, from this, 
. ſeems to occupy the center of the wood. 
The inſpiring filence of the morning 
crowded my ſoul with thoughts of 
the ſweeteſt kind. Indeed they were 
then ſo to me, who, till that hour, | 
had a mind darkened with thoughts 
of a very different hue, Where has 
this bright body. been? By. what 
contrivance does he thus flope the 
Heavens, 


8 4 
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heavens, and top the ſky archways, 


with redoubled heat and ſplendor? 


See, how all the attendants of night 
gradually diſappear or fink from his 
preſence! Nature wakes at his call; 
and now, by the help of his far- 
extending beam, I obſerve all round 
me the lovelieſt ſcene of variegated 
beauties, As the landfcape and cir- 
cumſtances are the ſame, mark, my 
ſweet friend, that ting of hills, woods, 


downs, heaths, ſpires, vallies, lawns, 
around you: they ſeem to run round 


us in a circle as perfect as that formed 
by the girdle you wear. What is 


this circle? If you'll obſerve, Co- 
metilla, the canopy of the ſky ſtoops 


to incloſe it, and here we three are 


lords of the pavilion, ſince we oc- 
cupy the center. The ſun is now on 


our right, and his rays throw our 
long ſhadows to the left, By and by 


he 


5 
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he will aſtend at eur backs, and throw 
our ſhort ſhadows before us 1 and 
then he tod will ſtoop to this ring, 
and, before he ſinks under it, will 
_ cauſe our long ſhadows” to run to the 
right. You have obſerved, Phobe, 
he does fo every day. This —_ 
Cometilla, made me repair to-this 
hill the enſuing night. The = 
was almoſt full, and I perceived ſhe 
too roſe from this ring, mounted, and 
was at laſt hid under it, following 
much the ſame courſe as the ſun had 
done the preceding day, On a third 
night, I fixed on a very large and 
bright ſtar, that had that moment 
Tiſen above this ring: and I was now 
ſo fond of my infant obſervations, | 
that I gave the whole night to ſee it 
too mount to the top of heaven, 

an and apps I at laſt found 
that 
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that every ſtar above me had the ſame” 
allotted courſe, , 
This ring or circle 1 thought 
ſhould be attended to, for I ſee my 
day and night depend upon it. It 
preſcribes, every ſtar in heaven the 
race they have to run, and bounds 
my view ſo effectually, that I neither 
fee whence they riſe, or whither they 
tend. A few more obſervations led 
my mind into new ſcenes, and opened 
it. to the beautiful contrivance of 
nature,” 2:46 
Here Cometilla, jateraptiag Mar- 
co, wondered much how he could 
go through the fatigue of watching, 
and ſupport - the inclemencles of 
night. 
. Fair cometilla replied Marco, 
«defire and love are the moſt abſolute 


po * — I continued to ob- 
ſarve, 
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ſerve, without once attending to what: 
I felt and I grew at laſt ſo charmed 


with my new ſtudy, that I had a neat: 


obſervatory built on that very hill, a 
little beyond that tuft of trees, on * 
ſmalh peak, where the ſight round is 
unembarraſſed and free. To- night, 
if you can find a pleaſure in it, we 
will all three paſs a few hours there. 

. Cometilla and + Phoebe witneſſed 
their ſatisfaction at the propel and 
Marco continued his vie,. 

* It was natural enough, that, 11 
had obſgrved the ſun kept a regular 
courſe of his own, every particular 
ſtar might have one too. I accord- 
ingly looked, one night, towards the- 
ſouth, and pitched upon a ſtar, the 
furtheſt I-could find: from the places 
where the ſun roſe and ſet, 1 could 
diſcern that it appeared for. à little 
time. grazing the eltele, but never 
11 roſe 
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roſe above it, and at laſt vaniſhed. 
A group, ſomewhat more to the 
right, did riſe above the ring, but 
made a very ſmall arch, and then they 
too went down. A ſecond group, 
half way betwirt the ſouth and the 
place where the ſun: roſe, made a 
much larger arch, and took longer 
time to go down. Thoſe ſtars that 
aſcended where the ſun did, made the 
largeſt ſweep, betwixt that point and 
the ſouth; but when 1 turned my 
face to the north, the ſtars made (till 
lurger arches when they roſe ahove the 
ring, till at laſt I could plainly diſtin- 
guiſh ſome, that did but juſt touch 
the circle, mount to the top of hea- 
ven, and then deſcend, and touch the 

cirele, and then mount again, with- 

out ever diſappearing. Others, higher 

than thoſe, made complete circles in 

the ſky, without touching the ring; 
e | till 


| * 
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_ till at laſt I ohſerved one that ſcarce 

ſeemed to move from the point it was 
ſtationed in. The reſt, wheeled round 
this; and in the courſe of my obſer- 
vations, I found this general race of the 
heavenly bodies was done in one and 
the ſans dme en. n 
thereabouts, 

* And now, Cometilla, had "_ 
been in my place, what concluſion 
would you have drawn. from theſe 

obſervations? ? | 
One that has truck me for theſe 
two or; three minutes paſt,” rejoined 

Cometilla, ſmiling; “ and that is, 
under your correction, Marco, that 


all: the. heavenly bodies together, fun 


moon, and ſtars, move in . 
the eaſt to the weſt,” 

« Well. but,“ ſaid Phoebe, ct. my 
dear Cometilla, might you not have 
Kid, that they al move in circles 3 for © 
5 8 5 Marco's 
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' Marco's obſervations prove, that the 
dan, which never vaniſhed performed 
their courſe in oireles ?“ 0 
ee That's a happy bought e peu, 
my Phoebe,” replied Cometillay we 
may judge of things unſeen by thoſe 
that are ſeen,” % In examining 
nature, more particularly,” rejoined 
Marco. * And now, If you pleaſe, I 
ſhall tell you the inferences I drew 
from my obſervations bur the ſun 
gets to u height, and it is now about 
the time of our morning's repaſt; ſo, 
with your leave, my lovely friends, 
we ſhall nee to our 
cottage.” N 25 
They roſe; but as they wete 10 


ſcending the mount, each hanging on 


an arm of Marco, they ſaw, in the 
vale below, a boy extended on the 
brink of a living ſtream, in the poſ- 
Fries of quenching his thirſt in the cool 
* 
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| xl On a nearer approach, Come= 
tilla, ſtarting back, alarmed her two 


friends,” © Good Heaven |” ſaid ſhe, + 


« jt js my father's ſervant; he has 
been ſent in ſearch of me,” Marco 
was at firſt irreſiſtibly diſcompoſed, 
but ſoon checked the emotion, and, 
turning to Cometilla, “ My lovely 
gueſt,” ſaid he, “ ſuffer me to meet 
and give him an anſwer, while Phœbe 
lem you to her arbour.“ 

e Tou are all goodneſs,” replied 
Cometllla, the tear ſtarting in her 
eye © but O eaſe the pangs of my 
family, by telling the boy, that Co- 
metilla is well and happy,” 
P hcœebe and ſhe then darted into the 
wood, and Marco went towards the 
rivulet, which the ſervant had now 
left, advancing towards the ſtranger 
he . een, 
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VIEW SECOND, 


MAR CO returned, and the con- 

tented three had now been ſeated 
i the arbour that ſhaded one end of 
the cot, for above an hour. The ſubje& 
over their light repaſt had been Co- 
' metilla and her family ; their ſearch, 
and her eſcape, Marco, at intervals, 
ſremed loſt in thought; and Cometilla 
frequently, and uneapectedly, caught | 
his eye ſtarting from her. At times, 
ſhe herſelf was penfive; but Pherbe, 
by the appoſiteneſs/ of her remarks, 
and her innocent inatteation to the ſe- 
eret workings of the heart, generally 
brought them 2 to _ rs 


views. 


Marco, ferching a n ſigh; and 
ſcemingly 3 himſelf from a train 
8 . of 
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of ideas, of a far other tint than 
thoſe of thelr favourite ſtudy, turning 
to Pheebe, ſaid, © The ſun is high, 
my dear, and the heat too powerful, 
If it is agreeable to Cometilla, what 
I promiſed, on the hill, I ſhall per- 
form in the arbour.” Both gave 
 figns of aſſent, and Marco thus mo- 
deſtly imparted the inferences 1 his 
obſervations ; 
% Previous to my remarks on the 
hill, I had often, during my travels 
(here Cometilla viſibly changed co» 
lour) obſerved, though without then 
paying any attention to it, that, if 1 
Journeyed in the night, any one ſtar 
that I choſe to fix upon, roſe higher 
and higher, as I travelled from fouth 
to north; but that the ſame ſtar low- 


| ſouth from the north. Recollefting 
this circumſtance, * and combining it 
| C 2 with 


ered in proportion as I went to the 


e COMETILLAj Oh 
with that of every ſtar rifing above 
the ring, then mounting to heaven's 
height, and at laſt ſetting; then re- 
appearing, and vninterruptedly per- 
forming their ſeveral courſes, either 
in arches or in whole circles, I con- 
| ceived, with ſcarce any effort of ima; 
gination, that the earth I ſtood upon 
was round, and that all theſe bodies 
went round it : for I have often 

placed myſelf on one ſide of the 
broad brow of that hill that runs 
along the ſhore, while Phcebe, leaving 
me to croſs the ſummit, has gradually 
| loſt Gght, firſt of my legs, then of 
my body, and, at laſt, has ſeen no- 
thing but my head, which, by de- 
grees, totally diſappeared as ſhe de- 
ſcended the mountain; and if ſhe 
went round it, ſhe has obſerved other 
objecte riſe, as ſhe loſt ſight of me, 
in the ſame manner as ſome ſtars diſs 
"”m— 
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appeared In the fouth, and rofe as J 
advanced, or rather went round the 
great deſcent of the earth, towards 
the north, The ring too, every where 
_ preſerving its circular form, convinced 
me I was rights for place a fly on an 
apple, it will run round without ſear 
or ſtopping, becauſe it ever ſees a 
cifcular boundary around it, that of- 
fers no ſudden change to dread a fall; 
but place the ſame on a table, it ſtops 
when it comes to the extremity z. be- 
cauſe then the ring round is broken, 
and proves the fable not to be a round 
body, as the apple was, 

« One inference drew on another; 
and now, ſatisfied that the earth muſt 
be a round, or ſolid ball, I had a 
glimpſe why ſome ſtars grazed the 
ring to the ſouth, while others, to the 


north,. went round in full circles, and 


ſome, in the middle, performed only 
7 0 = half 
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Half a circle of their courſe. I ſoon 
Judged that, ſince the heavens went 
round, and the earth was a ball, there 
muſt be ſome middle ſpot of this ball, 
where, if I ſtood, I ſhould ſee all the 
ſtars make half cireles over my head., 
ſome ſmaller, ſome larger. I thought 
too, that if I was carried to one end 
of the ball, I ſhould: ſee one half of 
the heavens go round my body, while. 
the other half of the ball concealed the 

other half of the heavens below me: 

and thence I concluded, that I ſtood 
neither on the middle nor the end, 
ſince I ſaw ſome ſtars make full 
circles, others only touch the ring, 
and all of them performing their 
courſe in a ſlant manner, neither flatly 
round my body, nor directly over my 
head.“ 

But,“ ſaid Cometilla, wierwpt⸗ 
ing him, t you have told me two or 

three 
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three times, that all the ſtars, yon 
obſerved, went round you; yet, if 1 
am not miſtaken, you befofe men- 
tioned, that the circles they made 
dwindled away towards the north; 
and that there was one which never 
went round, or at leaſt ſeemed to 
Rand ſtill,” She was then ſilent; and 
dluſhed, fearing che interruption was 
not pertinent. 
Marco, venturing to take her oa | 
five hand, aſſured her it was a plea- 
ſure to be wrong, to be ſet right by a 
zudgment lines that of Cometilla. 
Her colour deepened; and he thought 
it ſafer to anſwer her queſtion than 
her looks, © That very cirtum- 
ſtance, lovely Cometilla, was the 
ſource of a new diſcovery and of muck 
reflection: for, as I did not think it 
tallied with reaſon, that the whole 
hoſt of heaven, as a divine author 
| C4 nobly 


4 ; 


F 
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nobly expreſſes it, ſhould be ſubſer- 
vient to, and go round our earth, I 
imagined, with no great ſtreſs of 
fancy, that the earth, by turning on 
itſelf, might, with much more eaſe, 
produce this effect: and I had always 

heard; that nature never acts by com- 
plicated, when ſhe can by ſimple 
means. What led me to this reflec- 
tion was, that turning round myſelf, 
J could ſucceſſively ſee every object 
all round me; and that it would be 
as unnatural for every individual tree 
to turn round me, i order that I 
might ſee it, as it would be for every 
ſtar in heaven to turn round the 
earth, inſtead of the earth turning on 
itſelf, L- 
e, But the immobility of that far 
in che north gave me full conviction of 
what I, at firſt, only ſuſpected. For, 
if all the wwe bodies had a cir- 

ee cular 


cular motion of their on, the circles 
to the north would be as large, or 
appear larger than the reſt, inſtead of 


diminiſhing ; on account of the in- s 1 
finite void in which they - roll: where- 


as if the earth revolves round itſelf, 
the revolution will be perfectly ſimilar 
to that of a wheel round its axle-tree. 
Now, as the axle-tree does not move 
_ circularly, though the wheel does; 
if it were poſſible to be placed on one 
end of the axle - tree, during the turn- 
ing of the wheel, you would for ever 
ſee the ſame olfe& before you; but 
on the wheel you would certainly 
ſuppoſe every obje& going round you, 
or paſſing over your head. Thus it 
is with the great wheel and axle-tree 
of the earth. Tf we look at the ob- 
ject, or ſtar, that is oppoſite the end 
of the axle - tree, it muſt of neceſſity 
ep Pear motionleſs ; but if we obſerve 
the 


. ſtars appearing, and eld enes dliſap- 


as corte A1 Of 
the objects above the wheel, of body 
of the earth, they muſt neceſthrily 
appear in that kind of motion that eur 
revolving globe gives them. 
In a word, lovely Cometilla, I 
drew all my obſervations within the 
eompaſi of a few words, for the pur= 
| Þuſb of reeurrlng to them as future 
exigeneies might require that all 
the ſtars of heaven, but one, mev- 
ing round the earth, in the courſe 
of four-and=twenty hours, proved 
the earth te meve round its ewn 
axis, in that ſpace e time 1 that new 


pearing, as I travelled from north to 
fouth, eenvineed me the earth was 
like a glebe i that fince there was one 
_ Rar motionleſs, at one end of the 
axis, there muſt undoubtedly be 
ſome point motionleſs at the other 
ond of the axis ; that conſequently 
Gs the 
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the ſtars that riſe over the middle of 
the earth muſt aſeend perpendleular- 
ly that the bodies which rofe be. 
twixt the end of the axis and the 
middle of the globe, appeared mount= 
ing aflant; and that, if we were 
placed on the end of the akly, the 
ſtars would never rife of fot; but per- 
petually go round us, except that 
one alone whith mene direftily above 
our heads, in the ſummit ef heaven! 
that the greater the areh was made by 
a ſtar, the longer we ſhould enjoy Its 
light z and that the leſfer the arch 
| Was here en this fide of the globe, 
the greater would it be en the ep- 
poſite, k | 
gut now, my ſweet eompaniens, 

the ſhadow of the dial before the deer 
of our hut points out noon. Obſerve 
the ſun. He is now in the meridian 
of his glory, He has performed one 
half of his courſe above the ring, or 
RY. = rather 
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rather our ball has turned round, till 
the ſpot we ate on has, at laſt, 
come under him. The ſhort ſhas 
dow of our cottage is now to the 
north; we Who are fitting in the 
_ arbour look to the eaſt ; and the hill 
we took our firſt view from, lies on 
the weſtern pelnt of this tranquil 
What an enthuſlaſtie liftle(f* 


ſeene, 
neſt hangs over the panting land- 
ſeape | Nature Is filent, She owns 


the Immediate prefence of ſummer's 
lord ; and ſpreads this thick follage 
around her children,” to ſcreen them 
from his too potent radiance, My 
dear Phoebe, lead our Cometilla into 
our cot, to prepare, and partake of 
the wholeſome fare that nature has 
poured round us. Meanwhile I ſhall 
range the wood, which has long been 
our orchard, to gather what may cool 
the parched palate, and relieve nature, 
exhauſted by | heat.“ 
VIEW 
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VISAS... 


Tux mild eye of eve was now 
open, and the purple ſun had 
ceaſed to dazale nature. The ſweetly 
ſoclal Phesbe had withdrawn te ar- 
range the little matters of her eat, 
Mareo had been ſome time gone, to pre» 
pare for the new ſtudy of the night, ln 
his obſervatory 1 and Cometilla, happy 
in an hour to herſelf, plunged into 
the wood, to indulge refletions that 
now fondly crowded on her mind, 
« Fortunate creature,” ſaid ſhe ta 
herſelf, © who have thus wandered into 
the boſomof felicity | How ſweetly does 
my ſoul reliſh this life of innocence, 
this heaven upon earth | Who can 


this godlike couple be? With what 


glow of friendſhip does the dear 
Phœbe 


„ 
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Pheebe eateh me te her heart! But 
how attrafting, hew genereus, how 
excellently great, dees the ether ap- 
pear in my eyes | What ean they find 
in me, te be thus lovingly attentive io 
me ? What ſhall I do to deſerve their 
eſteem, or repay their love? O, if 
they will but ſuffer it, I will for ever 
live with them, work with the ſweet 
Phoebe, and, with her, eagerly catch 
knowledge from the divine lips of * 

Marco!“ 
She was ſtill ſpeaking, how. an 
alarmed bird precipitately flew from a 
beech ſhe had juſt bruſhed by. Co- 
metilla, whoſe mind was wholly im- 
preſſed with Marco's recent obſerva- 
tions, went to the tree, and found a 
neſt full of unfledg'd young. © Dear 
creatures,” ſaid ſhe, gently holding 
her head over them, © how cruel. 
have I been to diſturb you | But ſtill 

bi: ” more 
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mere eruel your mether, thus te leave 
you, at the chance of never again 
finding her neftlings 1 for,” eentinued 
ſhe, drawing her head fram the foli- 
age, and replacing, with bath hands, 
the boughs around them, „ if Marco's 
obſervatians are juſt, the earth and 
the tree will go on, and the mather 
bird will never again find out her 
young ones.” This ſudden thought 
diſtreſſed Cometillaz and, as her mind 
was now opening to every incident in 
nature, ſhe obſerved a branch break 
from the top of a lofty oak, and fall 
directly at the root. At the ſame 
moment,” turning round at the noiſe 
ol a foot through the underwood, ſhe 

ſaw her dear — nnn to- 
wards her. 
My little concerns are ſettled,” | 
faid Phoebe, embracing her, and I 
have inſtantly run to every tree and 


arbour 
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arbour round, to look for wy kind 
Cometilla.” . 

Welcome to my heart, my Jove 4 
I juſt ſtood in need of you,” ſaid. 
Cometilla, She then related the cir- 
cumſtance of the bird and the branch, 


and ſeemed to long for Marco, in 


order to have her doubts cleared up, 
Phesbe, who, through modeſty, 
had not yet urged any thing of her 
own, in a manner delicate and un- 
aſſuming, begged Cometilla would 
allow her, as Marco was abſent; to 


him make to ſimilar objeRtions. _ 
t While the earth rolls on its own. 
axis, in the courſe of twenty four 
hours, there is not a particle on its 
ſurface that does not partake of ity 
motion from weſt to eaſt ; ſo that the 
tree in which you found the neſt, 
went round in the ſame time and 
6 4 not 


give the very anſwers ſhe had heard 
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not only that, but the whole body of 
air around us preſerves the ſame mo- 
tion. The mother bird, in leaving 
her young and the tree, kept the mo- 
tion which the tree communicated to 
her, and the earth to the tree: ſo. 
that at the ſame time, by a double 
motion, ſhe went round with the earth 
by communication, and flew where ſne 
choſe, by | ſtrength of wing. In a 
word, my Cometilla, it is as eaſy for 
the mother bird to find her neſt again, 
as" it is for a paſſenger to find his 
place in the ſhip's cabin, after having 
been to breathe alittle freſh airon deck 
for, you know, all this time the ſhip 
continues going on the water, while 
the paſſenger, by a motion of his own, 
is going to and from deck, You 
may ſay the ſame thing, Cometilla, 
of tlie branch that fell from the top 


of the tree 1 for, as the earth gives 
2 1 D 3 
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its motion to all things on it, the 
branch will go on with the earth, 
and at the ſame time, by its own 
weight, fall at the root of the tree.” 
% But,” rejoined Cometilla, on 
this principle of Marco, it is literally 
impoſſible that an arrow, ſhot from 
weſt to eaſt, ſhould ever hit the mark: 
for if the earth turns from weſt to 
eaſt, the mark placed towards the 
eaſt will fly off with the earth, while 
the arrow, ſhot from the weſt, muſt 


now I refle&t, Pheebe, the ſame an- 
ſwer will do for this as for the bird. 
The earth, no doubt, communicates 
its motion equally to the mark and 
to the arrow, and then no doubt but 
the force the arrow received from the 
arm, will ſend it home to its aim,” 

ee And what anſwer would my Co- 
metilla give, if the arrow was ſent 

| EE 


fall before it arrives at it.— But 
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from the eaſt to the weſt? Then it 
| appears that the mark will fly to meet 
the arrow, as the earth turns from 
weſt to eaſt,” | 

ee The ſame as you gave before,” 
replied Cometilla, © for though the 


arrow. be ſent from the eaſt, ſtill ie 
has the motion of the arm that ſhot 
itz fo that both mark and arrow are 
equally carried towards the eaſt from 
the weſt, and that force only which 
threw the arrow, remains to bring it 
to the butt. But the alluſisn to the 
ſhip you juſt now made, my Phoebe, 
is much the neateſt illuſtration of the 
earth's turning round itſelf, I have 
very often, on board, amuſed myſelf 
with obſerving the trees and houſes, 
ſeemingly moving in a contrary direc= 
tion, by the real motion of the veſſel: 
and, on ſhore, I have ſeen a ball drop 
from the top of the maſt, and form an 
Da arch, 
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arch, as it deſcended, inſtead of a 


ſtraight line; while thoſe who were in 


the ſhip thought it dropped perpen- 
dicularly down. No doubt the rea- 
fon was, that the motion of the ſhip, 
which the ball ill retained, urged it 
onwards, while its own weight pulled 
it down; in the ſame manner as when 
I throw an orange in the air, it makes 
an arch z becauſe the motion received 
from my arm would ſend it forwards, 
if it were not, every inſtant, pulled 
down by its own weight.“ 
« My dear Cometilla,” ſaid Phcebe, 
ſmiling, © nothing can be more clear 
than the idea you have now conceived 
of the earth's motion round itſelf, 
and the motion it communicates to 

the bodies on its ſurface,” 
« I am almoſt ſatisfied on theſe 
points; but, Phazbe, have you not 
obſeryed, that when a coach- Wheel 
1 turns 
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turns round, though it cannot re- 
volve with the velocity that the earth 
does, yet it throws rapidly off the 
ſmall particles of dirt it gathers on 
its circumference? Now, how does 
it happen, that when the earth turns 
round, houſes, ſpires, rocks, towns, 
cities, ſtill cling to its ſurface, and 
never fly off into the vaſt void ?? 
„ Why, my dear, I have heard 
Mirco ſay, that their own weight to 
the ſurface is much greater than that 
uniform motion which carries every 
object ſmoothly on. Beſides, the 
great globe of the earth is ſo large, 
when compared with every object on 
it, that the motion becomes impers 
ceptible, when diſtributed to every 
reſpective body. - But ſee, my ſweet 
friend, the ſun has got ſo far deneath 
the ring, that, one by one, the lamps 
of heaven begin to illume the divine 
—_— — By ſcene 
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ſcene of night. The lonely nightingale 
has now got poſſeſſion of his favourite 
ſpray, and tries the firſt rains of his 
piteous ſong, I juſt now heard the 
| bird of wiſdom uſher in the gloom, 
with a tone of rude ſublimity, Don't 
you hear the drowſy murmurings of a 

diſtant brook? Every tree whiſpers 
ſilence i every ſtar twinkles with joy 
to perform its deſtined courſe, The 
moon, now brighter, ſits arbitreſs of 
the ſtill picture, and not even @ wing 
diſturbs repoſing nature. Through 
thoſe trees, Marco's ſignal, my deateſt 
Cometilla, calls us to his obſervatory, 
Come, my fair companion, and, ſor 
the firſt time, enjoy with us both, the 
filent grandeur of heaven, now adorn- 
ed in all its ſable glory,” | 


VviE w. 
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VIEW FOURTH. 


N a clear wing of the happy hill, 
nature had thrown a wild ground» 
| work of level rocks, Their green 

ſides, down to the mountain's brow, 
were dreſt with interſperſed box and 


old holly, that grew boldly from the 


large rifts and  moſg-covered ere- 
vices, 'Twas here that Marco had 
erected his obſervatory, Twas hence 
his free mind had traverſed the hea» 
vens, and took, in narrow compaſs, 
the wide work of omnipotence. Two 
hundred large trunks of topped elmg 
formed a double circumference round 
the rock, covered with a canopy of 
arched branches. From the middle of 
this dome roſe a kind of chalice, which 
he called his Umbone, worked with 

15 D 4 ſtrong 
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ſtrong roots of large trees, Occa- 
flonal foldings opened at the top, and 
threw themſelves back in the manner 
of a divided melon; ſo that, when 
a ſerene ſky permitted obſervation, 
Marco, with a friend, might ſit in 


the ſhell of the Umboné, and com» 
L mand the revolving heavens, 


Beneath the dome, and within the 


_ circumference of the elm-ſhafts, art 


and induſtry contended with nature, 


which adorned the outſide of this ex- 
traordinary ſtructure. The cieling 


all round was overlaid with the moſt 


ſmooth and gloſſy argil, coloured . 
with vivid azure: twas all one con- 
cave, without flooring or ſides. Like 


the vault of heaven, 'twas above and 


that imitated the ſtars in que pro- 
portion of ſize and diſtance: through- - 
out the whole yault there was not one 
_ imperfe 


below beſet with mn gems, 


- 
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Imperfect conſtellation, An enor- 
mous globe of poliſhed ſteel Alamed - 
in the center; ſuſpended by two broad 
magnets, one ſtuck in the upper, the 
other In the nether half of che cons 

cave. Six other, far inferior balls, 
| ſupported by magnetic: power, ſome 
higher, ſome lower, ſtood or floated, 
at will, around this prodigious cen- 
tral body. They too had their at- 
tendants round them, ſuſtained by 
| magnetiſm. The proportions of ſize 

and diſtance were obſerved through- 
out. Variegated cireles ran round the 
vault, and pointed diſtinctly out the 
heavenly courſes; while within this 
ſky in miniature there was no other 


path for a ſpectator, than a narrow 


walk, or kind of terrace, that ſtuck 
from the vault, aſcending and de- 
ſcending north and ſouth, around the 
whole beautifully-contrived ſyſtem. 

es 9 In 
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In the gallery that encircled the 
Umbone, were ſeverally placed the 
various inſtruments that prior art, and 
his own diſcoveries, had formed and 
collected. A winding aſcent, cut 
into ſteps, upon the old rugged trunks 
of intertwining box, that grew cloſe 
to his woody pilaſters, led, firſt to 


2 Gothic door that opened into his 


ſyſtem; and then continued meander- 
ing acroſs the outſide of the dome, 
till it reached the entrance of the Um- 
bone, There every conveniency of 
repoſe and refreſhment ſatisfied the 
enraptured ſtranger, while the wide 
proſpect of the heavens round fed 
Imagination, and raiſed _ faculty 
of the ſoul. 7 
The fair couple had now reached 
the ſummit; and Marco, who had all 
this time been loſt in the heavens, 
OR" of a ſudden, from behind 
a low 
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d a low tuft, that led to the ſerpentine 


ſtair-caſe of his fanciful Umbone, 
e Forgive me, lovely viſitants of 
” night,” ſaid he, - haſtening towards 
them, forgive my abſence, I have 
been endeavouring to prepare future 
pleaſure for our Cometilla. I have 
imparted to this amiable companion 
of our. ſolitary felicity, the few ob- 
ſervations that naturally flowed from 
my firſt glance into nature : and now 
tis my wiſh to proceed in the kind of 
ſyſtem my mind had made up to 
8 

With this, he conducted his fair 
| companions over the dome, and, with- 
out yet ſhewing Cometilla his little 
heaven beneath, he placed her on a 
ſettee, betwixt Phoebe and himſelf. 
Atſter her firſt expreſſions of ſur« 
prize, created by a ſurvey of the out- 
fide of the romantic pile, Marco, 
carrying 
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carrying his hand all round on thus 
proceeded: ' 

This ring, that firſt dion my at- 
tention, - I, for the ſake of diſtinc- 
tion, named the horizon, or boundary 
of my view: the circle in which I 
ſhould, for the future, place the four 
points of heaven, eaſt, ſouth, weſt, 
and north: the circle that ſhould de- 
termine the riſing and ſetting of every 
celeſtial body: and, in a word, divide 
the concave of heaven into two parts; 
the viſible above me, and the inviſible. 
below. 

4 As the ſun and ſtars roſe gradually 
toahigheſt point in the ſky, I called that 
point the mid-day point, and through 
it, over my head, I drew, in fancy, a 
large circle round the globe, and 1 
called that the meridian ! fo that all 
thoſe who, on earth, lived under that 


line of cirele, ſhould deem it mid-day 
When 
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when the ſun had attained to it above 


their heads, and midnight, when he 


arrived at the other half of it, on the 
other ſide of the globe of the earth, 
as I ſuppoſed it to go all round. 
The point in the heavens near the 
ſtar that ſcarce ſeemed to move, I named 
the pole; and, as one pole, or extremity, 
ſuppoſes another, I called the line that 
pierced the- center of the earth, and 
went from one pole to the other, the 
axis of the earth. Now, Cometilla, 
every axle-tree, or axis, has a wheel, 


or a middle circle, which, on a globe, | 


is the largeſt of all its circles: I 
therefore ſuppoſed in the heavens, 
right betwixt the two poles, a large 
cirele, which I called the equator, as 
it muſt, of neceſſity, cut the ball into 
two equal parts, Thus 1 formed three 
imaginary eiteles in the heavens, 
Which afterwards proved of great uſe 
„ | te 
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to me: for as the horizon ſerved to 


diſtinguiſh day and night, and the 


riſing and ſetting of all the heavenly 
bodies, ſo did the meridian point out 


the middle of the ſun's courſe, the 


four cardinal points, and the mid- 
day height of the ſun throughout the 


ſeaſons; and the equator, pointing to 


the eaſt and weſt, ſhewed alſo, by 


ſinking or riſing, how far I had got 


to the north or to the ſouth pole. 


ee Now, my ſweet friends, if you 


will ſtand up, you may eaſily under- 
ſtand what I mean by theſe elreles of 
fancy, You can have no difficulty in 
obſerving that ring around you, which 


I have called the horizon, If you 


look, Cometilla, over yon diſtant 
wood, there is 4 bright ſtar now 


ſpringing from amongſt the trees : 
obſerve it well, and, in the courſe of 


ſome minutes, you will ſee it get 


clear 


* 
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clear of the wood, and ſail on to the 
welt, as the earth rolls in a contrary 
direction to the eaſt. Obſerve the point 
over that faint light, ſo very diſtant 
from us, and directly ſouth. There 
is there a group of ſmall ſtars that 
ſeem ſtruggling for an aſcent z yet, if 
you remark them, they will make a 
ſhort ſtay almoſt in the ſame poine 
they gre now in, and then diſap - 
peatz ſince the roundneſs of the earth 
throws us off from ſeeing the full 
circle they make. 
„ gut turn round to the north. 
Tou may there obſerve « curious 
figure, formed by ſeven or eight ſtars, 
almoſt In the form of a plough: 
four of them make a kind of ſquare: 
through the two laſt draw a ſtraighe 
Une, about the length of the plough. 
itelf, and it will, at laſt, reach a 
ſolitary ſtar, which, from its vicinity 
| to 


* 
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es the pole, 1 have'called the north) 
or the polar ſtar, Oppoſite to _ 
thera muſt be, in the heavens, 4 
ſouth polar point, or ſtar 4 and every 
one of theſe polnts and circles above, 
have their correſponding point and 
elrele on the face of the earth, ſo that 
all ſeem to have one common center, 

Which is the center of our globe, 

Now all theſe great elreles cannot 
have one common center, without 
being in proportion to each other: 
my. meaning, Cometilla, is, that if 

the ſun, for inſtance, goes through a 

 ewentieth. part of his daily circle, in 

the | heavens, he will, at the ſame 
time, ſeem to paſs over a twentieth 
part of that circle marked or con- 
ceived on the earth: and if any ſtar 
ſhould run through only à ſmall 
portion of a heavenly circle, it will 
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poſt over 3 ſmall portion of that 
cirele marked on the earth 
 t This idea led me to think l might 


reſpect to each other. 
., « Aecordlagly 1 bethought me, 
that if I ſhould ſuppoſe the horizon, 


for example, divided Into a conſider= = 
able number of parts, I might, neatly = 


enough, point out the ſpot where any 
object lay, by intimating how many 
of theſe. parts lay betwixt it and an» 
other; or, if I wiſhed to make known 


how high the fun was above the ho- 


rizon, I ſhould only tell the number 


of parts that lay detwirt its center 


and the horizon. 


„ found, on reflection, than! w-- 
was immaterial into what number of 
54 E Io parts 


find out ſome kind of relative mea- 
| furs to compare thelr courſes with 
| each other ) of convey, In « general 
manner, the points they lay In, with 


! A 
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parts it ſhould be divided; ſo, con» 
ſulting my own eaſe, I fixed upon 
three hundred and ſixty, as that num- 
ber is the moſt eaſily and accurately 
diviſible of any other. It was now 
therefore ſettled in my own mind, 
that every circle, great or ſmall, 
ſhould henceforth be divided into 
three hundred and ſixty parts; conſe- 
quently the parts of a ſmall circle 


would be equal in number, though 


not in ſize, to thoſe of a great circle 
as a ſmall orange may be divided 
into halves, or quarters, as well as 
a large one. This you eaſily perceive, 
Cometilla, did not give me any real 
meaſure ; but ſtill it was ſettling, in my 
own head, a comparative diſtance be- 

twixt every object in heaven. For 

inſtance, that ſtar in the ſummit. of 
heaven roſe in the eaſt point, and as 
it has now run one quarter of its 
Circle, 


2m 
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cirele, I may convey that idea, by 
ſaying, it has run the fourth part of 
three hundred. and ſixty, or ninety 
parts. That other ſtar, directly in i the 
middle betwixt it and the horizon, 
has run the half of ninety, or forty- 
five parts. That ſtar you ſee in the 
| ſouth, and that light you obſerve in 
the eaſt, are one quarter of the hori- 
on diſtant from each other, or ginety 
parts of the three hundred and ſixty 
into which I divided it. This little 
ſcheme of my own, Cometilla, was 
of the greateſt importance to my fu- 
ture obſervations.— But a chill, dewy 
gale ſeems to warn us of the early 
hour. As it is the firſt time our Co- 
metilla has kept watch with the hea» 
vens, we muſt, in pity to our lovely 
_ novice, refrain from further obſerva- 
tion this morning, and, ere the breeze 
E 2 blows 
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blows too cold, betake ourſelves to 
our warmer cottage.” 

It was not without reluctance that 
Cometilla was perſuaded to return, 
She had not yet ſeen the contents of 
the dome below, and her curioſity, 
now heightened: by an eager deſire of 
knowledge, made it painful for _ to 
2 | 
Tube rolling RO had now made 
two thirds of the nocturnal arch. The 
beams of every ſtar aſſumed a paler 
hue. The firſt threads of blue dawn 


ran on the'orient-rim.of the horizon, 


and now and then an impatient war- 


bdler diſturbed the dead ſilence; when 


the little ſociety had arrived at their 
hut, to make up for the watching of 
the night, in the arms of, ſleep, and 
under the wings of approving Heaven, 
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7 HEN the ſprings of honed 

are once unlocked, how eager 
is the human mind to drink. deep of 
that ſource, the acceſs to which has 
now loſt its difficulties and terrors! 

A ſhort ſlumber had already reliev- 
ed Cometilla, and with anxious plea» 
ſure ſhe roſe, to read in the great 

volume of nature, of which ſhe was 
now become enamoured.. 

Marco and Phoebe, delighted with 
her ardour, agreed to return that 
morning to the hill, paſs ſome time 
in the obſervatory, and bring Come- 
tilla acquainted with its internal beau; 
ties. 

While they: were aſcending the 
mount, the ſun had been about an 
E 2 hour 
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hour riſen; and Marco, ſignifying 
this to Cometilla, begged her to let 
him know how many of the three 
hundred and ſixty parts he had di- 
vided every circle into, ſhe thought, 
were then betwixt the ſun and thy 
horizon? 


© That will be but miſerable gueſi- 


work,” ſays Cometilla, ſmiling; the | 


cirele is much too large, and we are 
much too little, ever to know any 
thing of the matter,” | 
That's cowardly, my love,” ſaid 
Pheebe z ** I would not give it up 
without an attempt, Nature will 
never open the converſatlon. She is 
mute to thoſe who do not ſtudy her, 
and is never eaſy of acceſs but to thoſe 
who attack her.“ 
n Well, Pheebe," ſaid Mateo, it be 
you the aggreſſor this bout 1 and, as 
you lately have been upon more fa 


millar 
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miliar terms with that lady than Co- 
metilla, let us ſee if you have forgot 
how to attack her yourſelf.” .. 
% Tou are hard upon me,” ſaid 
Phcebe, ſhaking her head, “ but, if I 
miſtake not, you have already furniſh- 
cd us, Marco, with a means of getting 
over this difficulty, Every circle, 
great or ſmall, you told us, is divided 
into three hundred and ſixty propor- 
tional parts: now, if I can make that 
circle in the heavens, which the ſun 
is now performing, agree with ſome 
ſmall acceſMble circle on earth, it will 
then be very eaſy for me to reckon 

how many parts there lie betwixt the 
ſun and the horizon at this moment, 
My mind has already, more than 
once, been at work for this diſcovery z 
and, if you will not rally me, I will. 
eommunicate to you the ſtratagem 1 
have had recourſe toThis then Is 
KE "7 | | It," 
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it,“ ſaid Phcebe, ſmiling as ſhe took | 
her fan out of her pocket, opening it 
dq its full extent, and placing the 
Dorder of it directly beneath the circle 
the ſun was then deſerlbing. 
u If this fan,“ continued Phenbe, 
archly examining the looks of Mareo, 
which were, with evident gratifieas 
tlon, fAixed on the ground while the 
1 poke “ If this fan were quite round, 
| ; 1 mean If le formed a complete elrele, 
| le would anſwer to the elrele above us 
in the heavens; but as it ls only a 
quarter of @ elfele, It ean but corre 
| + Fpond te ene quarter of that above 
o us | however, as this quarter extends 
4 from the herizen te the pelnt exactly 
ever eur heads, my fan, I ſheuld fup-= 
poſe, will de well enough to meafure 
that portion of the celeſtial elrele. This 
| js the manner, whether good or bad 
5 you muſt tell me, Marco, in which | 
1 pro- 


1 
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proceeded, There are in this fan 


nine ſticks: I ſuppoſed each of theſe 
divided into ten parts, which I took 
the liberty of calling degrees 1 by this 
diviſion, my fan cotitained ninety, or 
a quarter of the degrees that conſtt= 
tute an entlre elrele. 1 then placed 
me, on a ſtill elear night, oppoſite to 
the  moen, which happened to be 
fomewhat more elevated than the fun 
now Is; I directed the lower ſtlek of 
the fan as accurately as I could tos 
warda the diſtant horizon, ſo that the 
upper ſtick food quite erect; and 
pointed to that part of heaven which 
Was then over my head; In this pes 
fition, my fan and its nine ſticks 
_ correſponded, methought, pretty well 
Wiek one quarter of a elfele in the 
heavens 1 then, plaelng my eye to the 
nut of the fan, and looking forward 


to the moon, I found her, as near as 
poſlible, 
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poſſible, anſwer to the fourth ſtiek 1 
that is, that the moon, at that Inſtant, 
Was av far above the horizon, as the 
fourth ſtick of my fan was above the 
loweſt ſtlek, which I had previouſly 
levelled to the horizon, Now, ai l 
had pre-ſuppoſed that every diviſion 
of my fan eontalned ten degrees, 1 
eoneluded that the moon Was then 
four times ten, of forty degrees, above 
the horizon,” 
This fancy of Pheebe was fol- 
lowed by one of the ſweeteſt bluſhes 
that confelous Ingenuity could call 
up In her lovely countenance, Maree 
obſerving it, and willing to relieve 
her, took her trembling hand in his, 
and ſaid, “ Thou intereſting partner 
in my ſolitude. and ſtudy | thou com- 
municateſt thy own ſoft, features to 
that ſcience, which the world ſuppoſe ' 
ſhrouded in frowns and repulſive 
horrors, 
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horrors, 1 am ſure thou muſt have 
convinced our Cometllla, that ſhe has 
nothing now to dread from dificul- 

tles which vaniſh at the flap of a 
They were, by this ume, at the 
entrance of the obſervatory, when 

Mareo, begging Pheebe to lead Ce- 
metilla to the Umbene, 'till he eame 
to them, ſtepped Into his favourite 
_ reſort, 

The falr couple ſeating themſdives, 
Cometilla, with « look of inquiſitive 
 Intereſtedneſs, turning to Phesbe, 
fald, You are very happy, my 

love, that you have had ſuch a maſter ; 
and, I believe,” added ſhe, ſighing, 
„ he is as happy in his lovely pupil, 
4 Indeed, you ſeem made for each 
* other. Be not diſpleaſed with me, if I 
t envy your penetration, and his care. 
1] love you ——" both, ſne was about 
10 to 
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to ſay—- when Phabe riſing, and 
throwing her charming arma round 
her, ſaid, * Deareſt Cometilla, I am 
happy, more happy than | once. 
thought it was the lot of an earthly 
creature to be t but Marco is not the 
ſource, he is only the means, of my 
happineſs, By him, ſolitude and na» 
ture have diſplayed charm to a heart, 
which once, my Cometilla,” mom—— 
Here Phcebe ſtopped, ſighed, and was 
hindered from pro 
ſence of Marco, who-at that moment, 
with a chearful countenance, entered 
the Umbonè, holding an aftronomical 
_ inſtrument in his hand, 
Cometilla did not well know what 


tio do with her eyes; Phoebe ſeemed 


evidently. affected; and Marco, who 
Inſtantly perceived their embarraſſ- 
ment, felt the blood ruſhing back to 
his heart, He dreaded a diſcovery 7 

ET and, 


3 


ng by the pre- . 
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and, defitous to avoid any ſubje& that 
might lead to it, he, with an aſfumed 
Inattention to their ſituatlon, taking 
 Cometilla by the hand, which trem- 
| bled like an aſpen-leaf, begged her 
and Pheebe to ſtand, one on each de 
of him, 

% Now, my Pheobe, ſald he, 
« allow me to give you joy 1 you are 
as much the inventor of this inſtru» 
ment, as he who firſt found it, This 
is nothing elſe than the ſtratagem of 
your fan, brought to the firſt ſage of 
its perfection : on a future day you 
| ſhall ſee it in its utmoſt perfection. 
With that, he ſhewed, and explained, 
the.contrivance he held in his hand! 1 
while. Phoebe, all the while, could 
not help betraying, in ſpite of the 
melancholy that had been about to 
ſeize her, ſigns of ſelf· content and 
laudable pride. 


The inſtrument was one fourth part 
of 
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of u plane wooden elrele. The limby 
or border, was divided into ninety 
equal parts, On the center there 
turned à narrow lip of wood, which 
reached from the center to the circum» 
ference, with a ſmall ſight at each 
end, ſo that, by placing the center 
fight to the eye, and looking forwards 
through the other ſight at the circum- 
ference, moving the ſtick till the ob- 
ject was ſeen through both ſights at 
once, the height of a heavenly body, 
above the horizon, might "y pretty 
nearly determined. 
This however,” ſaid Marco, «1 
only ſhew in compliment to my 
Phcebe's s ingenuity: this evening you 
ſhall ſee it in greater perfection. And 
now, Cometilla, every thing being 
prepared for you in the obſervatory, 
permit me to attend you thither.“ \ 
The moment ſhe entered, aſtoniſh- 
ment held her mute, Marco obſerv- 
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Ing It, and fearing leſt her ſurprize 
might turn into ſuſplelon, at the 
ſight of ſuch coſtly warkmanſhip and 
ſplendor in poſſeſſion of a ſimple cot» 
tager, he hurried her round the path, 
and gave her a general view of that 
little world. At length, pointing to 
a brilliant circle of inlaid ſteel that 
divided the whole vault into two 
equal parts, and lay ſometimes be- 
neath them, and ſometimes above 
them, as they went up and down the 
. ſloping path, he aſked Cometilla if ſhe 
knew what circle that was; and inti- 
mated a wiſh, that ſhe ſhould endea- 
vour to exemplify the ſeveral obſer- 
vations he had hitherto made. 
Cometilla, now more accuſtomed 
to the ſtructure, was pleaſed that her 
attention was about to be put to the 
proof, becauſe ſhe thought ſhe was 
able to 2 Marco. She little 


ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected that ſcience had leſs to do 
with her ardour than love. 

0 That circle,” the replied, * if I 
miſtake not, is ſituated, with regard 
to all the other circles I ſee here, in 
the ſame manner as the ring which 
you made us obſerve, and- called the 
horizon: it divides every thing I ſee 
round me in two; and when I thus 
ſtand above it, I think I could mea- 
ſure from it, with Pheebe's fan, the 
height of theſe ſeveral bodies,” Let 
us drop the fan, Cometilla,” ſaid 

Phoebe; * Marco's ſubſtitute has 

made me aſhamed of myſelf,” = But,” 

continued Cometilla, © is not this 
great circle that runs here over our 
heads, and goes from top to bottom 

of the concave, the mid-day, or me- 
ridian circle? I ſee that theſe bodies 
which hang round, muſt all, at one 


time e or other, paſi by lt, in the ſame 
manner 
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manner as they do by that mid-day 
circle you ſuppoſed to us in the hea- 
5 vens. This other, 1 think, is the 

equator; for it lies exactly betwixt 

that uppermoſt, and this nethermoſt 

point, and divides the long axis, I 

ſee, into two equal parts. As for theſe 
ſmaller circles, Imuſt beg you, Pheebe, 
to let me know what they are; for it 
will pleaſe Marco to ſee you remember 

what he has, no doubt, often Wan 
ed to you.“. | 
% My ſweet viſitor,” rejoined Mar- 
co, © you. have done juſtice to the 
opinion I had of your underſtanding : 
my deſire way only to impreſs the 
ideas more deeply upon your imagl- 
nation, With regard to all theſe 
other points atid circles, they ſhall 
ſerve: for the fime purpoſe, and we 
mall have recourſe to them only 
. — 


£1; theſe two poles you ſee z after exa- 
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after having ſtudied Nature herſelf, 
Fiction may adorn, or exemplify, bur 
never can convey natural truths... Our 
| firſt operations ſhall be as wide as 
heaven itſelf: we may afterwards, far 
mortal memory's ſake, deſcend into 
this. little nook, and contract them. 
' Meanwhile, after caſting a glance on 


mining how the three fore · mentioned 
Circles cut each other into two equal 
parts, and how they are inclined to 
each other, and with reſpect to the 
| ur there is one more neceſſary 
furvey we muſt make, before we leave 
this miniature of the world above 
Saying this, Marco touched aſpring, 
and there inſtantly roſe, from the bot- 
tom of the concave a fſettee, with 
210 Reply that extended to the 

pathways 
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pathway: he offered Cometilla hia 


erm, who, at once aſtoniſhed, pleaſed, 


and trembling, ſtepped up with him, 
and ſeated herſelf on one ſide, while 
Phoebe placed herſelf on the othef. 
Cometilla's eyes gliſtened with de- 
light, when Marco, after having 
drawn back the ſteps beneath the 
ſettee, and pointing an ebony wand 
to the ſtats that they now ſaw on all 
des round them, thus began: 
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* You muſt; at one time of 
bother, my fair friends, have 
_ Experienced the pleaſure of ſteallng 
from company, concealing yourſelves 
in ſore ſeeluded corner, and raps 
turouſly contemplating the ſplenders 
of @ winter hight. Nature exhibits 
nothing grander, The idea of a 
ſummer ſun is then divided among 
ten thouſand werlds, The chill alr 
yields to warm enthuflafm, Inter- 
minable wther draws on imagination, 
and the mind ſweeps through unmea- 
ſureableneſs, Every planet walks 
forward in ſteady ſtatelineſs, Every 
ſtar ſeems trembling with diviner joy; 
and the whole hoſt crowd the heavens 
with glory, Nothing but a void can 
E Bl 9 diſplay 
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diſplay Divinity 1 and a winter night 
tells us, that there {8 not the ſmalleſt 
ſpace of that void unconſelous ol i 
power. 

tt We will now ſuppoſe eveſolyes 
in a froſty and bright evening of the 
month of January, ſeated, about nine 
or ten o'clock, on a commanding 
eminence, beneath an open ſky, Our 
firſt view creates à eonfuflon of pleas 
fire and aftoniſhinent, The general 
Irradiation slevates, but the ſeemingly 
Irregular aſſemblage confounds the 
mind, Willing to form an Intimacy 
with each portion of theſe glorious 
maſſes, I fixed on fome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhable groups, and made uſe 
of thoſe as heaven»marks, to conduct 
me through the reſt, To every clump 
of ſtars, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
I affixed the name that antiquity firſt 
gave it, Theſe names, fair Come- 
| F 3 | tilla, 
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tilla, are whimſical enough, but they 
are, I doubt, unchangeably adopted. 
In ghis ſurvey of ours we will make 
uſe of them; but I ſhall afterwards 
lay before you the manner which na- 
ture prompted me to nd in 5 
them together.“ 

Marco then pointing his wand 105 
wards the ſouth, thus continued mn 
_ diſplay of the ſtars; 


The collection 1 choſe to pro- 5 
ceed from, was that large irregular - 


ſquare, within which you may obſerve 
three bright ſtars, placed very near 
each other, on a ſtraight oblique 
line; Beneath which there are three 
others, of inferior luſtre, hanging from 
them in a manner, This the ancients 
called Orion.” The two higheſt ſtars 
in this ſquare form his arms; 
the two loweſt, his legs; the three 
bright ſtargin the middle are his belt: 
ad 


from them, are underſtood to deſign 
the garment that covers his thighs, or 


4 


\ vi#ws or narvait jt 
and the three ſmaller, which hang 


more properly his faulchion. | 
% Theſe three bright ſtars, hails 


| times called Orion's Belt, ſometimes 


the Three Kings, by their direction 
point out to us, on one ſide, Sirius, 


or the Dog Star; on the other, the 


Pleiads, Sirius is that remarkable 


fear, diſtinguiſhable from any other 


by its ſcintillation and luſtre, You 
there ſee it, Cometilla, on the ſouth- 


eaſt ſide of Orion. 


The Pleiads, or the Seven Stars, 
lie on the north-weſt of Orion: they 


are very eaſily known, by being ſo 
| cloſely maſſed together. Beſides, they 

are almoſt in a direct line; from Si- 
rius, through Orion's Belt: they are 
on the back of another conſtellation, 


called the Bull. #3 
| TS. 
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% That very large ſtar, which you 
ſee on g right line, half way betwlxt 
the Plelads and the far that forms 
the weſtern ſhoulder of Orlen, is 
called the Bull's Eye, or Aldebaran, 
or Palilieium.— The original appli» 
cation of theſe quaint appellations, ta 
the ſtars, is of ſo little import in 
the ſcience of aſtronomy itſelf, that I 
ſhall; not trouble my lovely friends 
with any learnedly-loſt inveſtigations 
on the matter. 

That large ſtar, which, you may 
perceive, forms a triangle of equal 
ſides with Sirius and Orion's Belt, 
is called Procyon, or the Leſſer Dog. 
It lies to the north of Sirius, and to 
the eaſt of Orion. 5 

Imagine a ſtraight line, extend- 
ing towards the north, from Procyon, 


or the Leſſer Dog; and the firſt bright X 


ſtar it meets with (which you ſee is 
* "A + 4 
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not at a very great diſtance) is Caſtor, 
or one of the conſtellation called the 
Twins: very near which is that other 
bright Car, called Pollux, the ſecond 
of the Twins, This laſt lies ſouth» 
eaſt with regard to Caſtor,  _ 
_ - Thoſe four ſtars that lie in a 
right line, at equal diſtances, and 
about half way betwixt the eaſt 
ſhoulder of Orion and the T wins, are 
the four feet of the Twins. 
« A line drawn from the bright 
ſtar that forms the weſt foot of Orion, 
through the ſtar that forms his 


weſtern ſhoulder, carries you on to 


the next ſtar, called the ſouthern 
horn of the. Bull. This ſtar, and 
the weſt foot of Orion, are equally 

diſtant from his weſt ſhoulder. 
The northern horn of the Bull is 
brighter than the ſouthern : it lies on- 
a ſtraight line with the eaſt ſhoulder 


4p rt on,” 


of Orion, and the fouthorn' Hork' of 
the Bull 
The Ecliptic, or the Hitt 
path which the ſun ſeems ro make in 
che heavens, paſſes betwirt the two 
horns of the Bull. 

A line prolonged from the weſt 
| foot of Orion, through Procyon, or 
the Leſſer Dog, brings you to that 
very bright ſtar called Regulus, or 
the Lion's Heart, which: lies eaſt by 
north · eaſt from Frocyon, 0 at outs : 
diſtance from irt. 

If you fancy a line drawn take the 
ſtar in the middle of the Twins, through 
Regulus, it will there paſs beneath a 


 fhvare of bright ſtars near Regulus, 


which form the conſtellation called 


the Lion, The firſt bright ſtar, lying 


_ eaſt by north-eaſt from Regulus, and 
almoſt as large as leſelf. is called the 
Lion's Tail, 


% Extend, in imagination, a line 
from 
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from a bright ſtar, that lies half way 
betwixt the feet of the Twins and 
their heads, towards a bright ſtar 
that lies eaſt, and it will paſs thiough 


the Crab (which lies exactly half way 


| betwixt the Twins and the Lion) 
remarkable by one bright ſtar, and a 
cloudy clump of ſmall ſtars adjoining 


0 it. This conſtellation, you may 


obſerve, is hard to be remarked, 
ee If you ſuppoſe a line drawn 
through the Twins, north-weſt by 
north, it will touch a bright ſtar in 
the helmet of the conſtellation called 
Auriga, which is at a conſiderable 
diſtance. | 
A very 3 ſtar lies 
ſouth -weſt by ſouth from this one. 
This beautiful ſtar is called the Goat | 
and, due eaſt, oppoſite to it, lies an- 
otherywhich, with three or four more 
near them, ſituate to the ſouth, forma 
the whole conſtellation of Auriga, 

| Aae 
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& A line drawn from Procyon, by 
Aldebaran, weſtward, leads you to the 
conſtellation called the Ram, This is 
reckoned the firſt conſtellation in the 
heavenly order, ſince the maſs of ſtars 
that form its head, lie neareſt that 
point where the ſun equally divides 
the year, making the nights equal to 

the days, The firſt ſtar in the Ram's 


Horn, which is the ſtar Aſtronomers 


reckon from, lies ſix-and-thirty degrees 
more to the weſt than Aldebaran, | 
« Draw a line, in fancy, from the 
Seven Stars, or the Pleinds, north» 
north-weſt, and the firſt very bright 
ſtar it meets is the firſt ſtar in, of 
the Breaſt of Perſeus 1 the ſtar to 
the northweſt of this is his right 
ſhoulder.i the ſtar to the weſt is 
the leftt and the very brllllant ſtar, 
ſouth by ſouth=weſt . of the Breaſt 
of Perſeus, | is the firſt ſtar in the 
conſtellation called Meduſa's Head; 
next 


| 


in the | conſtellation - called Bosen, 
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next to which, there are three others, 
very near, that form the whole head, 
ſomething in the form of a ſquare. 
et The very bright and beautiful 
ſtar, lying eaſt by north-eaſt from the 
Lion's Tail, is Ar&urus, the largeſt 


ſituate between his legs, 
The maſs of ſtars weſt by north= 
weſt of Arcturus, between it and the 
Lion's Tail, is called Berenice's Lock, 
A Une drawn from Arcturus, north 
by north-weſt, falls in with the laſt 
ſtar of the tall of the capital conſtel« 
lation called thy Great Bear. This 
laſt is formed by ſeven ſtars, in the 
ſorm of a plough i it is the moſt eon · 
ſpleuous conſtellatlon in the heavens, 
and therefore may ſerve to point out 
others. Of this conſtellation, the 
four ſtars that lie towards the north 


form an irregular ſquaren- of which 
— 4 the 
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the two ſtars, that are the moſt 
northern, point northwards, to a bright 
ſtar, not very diſtant, which is called 
the polar ſtar, as it lies only two | 
degrees, or en een from = 
pole of the world. 5 
„ The Swan is ——— 5 
conſtellation, in the form of a great 
etoſh, A line drawn from the Twins, 
through the Polar Star, meets the 
Swan on the other ſide, at muck 
about the ſame diſtance To 
% A line drawn from the northgen 
fide of the ſquare of the Great Bear, 
through the pole, pgſſes through the 
middle of the conſtellation of Pegaſus. 
This too is a ſquare, formed by four 
bright care, the moſt northern of 
which forms the head of Andromeda. 
A line carried, in fancy, from ghe 
Pleiads to the Ram, falls upen Al. 


_ the beautiful ſtar in the wing 
Ry of 
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of ' Pegaſus, The moſt northern of 
_ the ſouthern. ſtars of Pegaſus, are 
called Scheat, and Markab : Scheat 
lies to the north, and Markab to the 
fouth, . : 
X Caſſiopeia is a conſtellation dis | 
tectiy oppoſite to the Great Bear, | 
through the Polar Star, in ſuch a 
manner, that the line that paſſus 
through the middle of the Great Bear, 
by the Polar ſtar, paſſes alſo through 
Caſliopeiaon the other ſide of the pole. 
Thi conſtellation is formed of fix or 
ſeven ſtars, in the ſhape of « chair 
turned upſide down, 
Cepheus is that conſtellation 
you ſee contained betwixt the polar 
ſtar, Caſſiopeia, and the Swan. A 
Jine drawn from the polar ftar to the 
Swan's Tail, paſſes through the two 
firſt great ſtars in *. conſtellation 
al Cepheus. , 


« The 
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u The. Leſſer Bear has almoſt the 
Tame ſhape us the Greater, and de pa- 
'Fallel to it; but the Nivation Is in- 
erred; The polar ſtar ls the laft Ih 
its tall. The two largeſt ſtars in this 
eonfſtellation are en à line drawn 
through the center of the ſquare of 
'the Great Bear, perpendleular to both 
| = greater ſides. 
The Dragon's Tail liey bervlin 
the polar ſtar and the ſquare of the 
Great Bear, The four ſtars iy Its 
"head lie ſouth by ſouth-eaſt with 
regard to the Leſſer Bear, and amet: 
3 1 an exact ſquare, 
% Such, my amiable friends, are 
"ths conſtellations that moſt con- 
ſpicuouſly adorn the face of heaven, 
in a winter night. Thoſe which ſhew 
themſelves during the nights of ſum- 


mer, are not ſo eaſily noted z but by . 


the help of what I have pointed out 
541 to 


4 
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=” you, 1 think 1 all be able to ton · 
der them dlſtingul able 

u Wen the Rar In the middle ofthe 
tall of the Great Bear, le in the me- 
ridian above the. Polar Star, and in 
the higheſt point of heaven, which 
happens about nine e eleek ef eng of 
the laſt evenings in May, you will 
then obſerve, towards the fouth, In 
the meridian, that very beautlful ſtar 
ealled ihe Virgin's ke, You for 
this ſtar forms a Miangle, of equal 
idey, with Aue and the en , 
Tail, * 
A little more to thg right, but 
lower than the Virgin's Spike, you 

may remark a kind of ſquare, formed 
by four principal ſtars 7 ghis conſtel- _ 


lation is called the Crow. 


 , 4, A line drawn from the two moſt 
_ eaſtern tary of the ſquare of the 


Great Bear, throughthe Lion's Heart, 
Regulus, , 


G 
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Regulus, meets, towards the ſouth, 
the Heart of Hydra, Its head le to, 
the ſauth of the Crab, betwixt Pro- 
cyen and Regulus. This conſtellatlon. 
of Hydra, extends from the Leſſer 
Dog to the lower part of the Vine 
gin!s, Spike, Rin 
„ gBetwi t Hydra and 9 but 
| the weſt of this laſt, is ſituated the 
Crater, or the Cup. The kind of 
ſmall ſquare foggned by it is remark- 
able enough, ſo that you will not be 
at a loſs to fix upon it. 

“A line drawn eaſt-north-eaſt "Ie 
the brighte ſtar in the Swan, reaches 
the bright ſtar in the Lyre,, which is 
one of the moſt ſplendid in the hea- 
vens. It alrg6ſt makes a right-angled 
triangle with Arcturus and the Polar 
Stat, the right angle (which you now 
know, Cometilla, is ninety degrees) 
falling in the Lyrg, 


«* The 
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The Crown is that ſmall conſtel» 
_ lation, fltuate, betwixt Arcturus and 
the Lyre i it ſometimes ſhews itſelf 
in the ſorm of an oval, with elghe 
pretty giſible ſtars : ſometimes only 
as' three bright ſtars lying very cloſe 
to each other, bearing weſt by ſouth- 
weſt from the Lyre. A line carried 
from the two firſt ſtars in the tail of 
the Great Bear, points out the Crown, 
* generally called Corona aeg 
the Northern Crown. | 
© That very reſplendent ſtar, which 
you ſee to the ſouth of the Live and 
the Swan, is called the Eagle. It is 
very perceivable, by being placed in 
a ſtraight line betwixt two other bright 
ſtars that lie very near it. 

.« The clump of ſtars that lie to 
the ſouth of, and next to the Eagle, | 
is called Antinous. 
The line, or the arch of a great 
e 20% _— an 


Sl „ wounnidt ay 0 % 
. 5 elrele, which paſſes through Regulus 
We ' und the Virgin's Spike, leads you on, 

_ eaſt- ſouth-eaſt; to à very bright ſtar, - 
called! Antar6s, or the fir of the 
Scorpion. This conſtellatlos is very 

remarkable for to the ſouth of this 
very bright ſtar there is an arch of 
ſtars, with the concave towards the 
| north, and the convex to the ſouth, 
. Which forms the tail orgſting of the 
” © Scorpion, Antarés ſeems likewiſe to 
| be a center to a. circle of Wi ſtary 

1 _ . 

hat beben thy lies half a 
way betwixt the Virgin's Spike and 
Antares, is the ſouthern ſcale of the 
5 conſtellation called the Balance. The 
next bright ſtar to this, north-eaſt by 
north, is the northern ſcale wel the 
ſame conſtellation. + | 
e That other conſtellation which. 
 ollows the 2 that is, ſome- 
P . our 


* 
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- what more to the eaſt, Is called 8a - 
glerarlus, The Virgin's Spike and 
Antarés point to it, eaſt- ſouth · eaſt. 
le lies upon a line drawn from the 
middle of the Swan * the middle 
of the Eagle 

An areh drawn from Ane 
the Polar Star, firſt paſſes through 
the conſtellation called Ophiueus, or 
Serpentarius, and, a little higher 
., meets the Aa Hercules. A 
line from Antarés to the Lyre, paſſes 
- betwixt the heads of Hercules and 
Ophiucus, which lie very near to one 
nnother. The moſt- eaſtern, and 
ſouthern of the two is the head of 
Ophiucus. The. ſtars that lis imme 
diately to the north of the head of 


Hercules form the” conſtellation of 


Hercules; and thoſe that you fee to 
the ſouth. of the head of Ophiucus, 
N conſtitute the conſtellation of that 
_ name, 


, 
Oo \ 
” 


* 
" ; 
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name, together with a part of the 
Serpent, which lies eaſt and n of 


Ophiucus. 
« Aline drawn PREY the Lins 


and the Eagle, towards the ſouth-eaſt, 


leads you to thoſe two ſtars, near each 


ether, which form the head of the 
conſtellation called Capricorn. Thoſe | 


two other ſtars, much about the ſame 
diſtance, lying beneathgthe Water- 


bearer towards the ſouth, * * 


tail of Capricorn. 


A line extended from the Eagle 


through Capricorn's tail, almoſt 


' ſouth-eaſt, leads you to that effulgent 


ſtar called Pham: al- Hut, or _ 
Southern Fiſh, 

% The ſmall group of ſtars in 
the form of a bright croſs, you ſee 
next to the Eagle, lying north-eaſt by 
| eaſt, is called the Dolphin. 


R , 


* 


8 ö 
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* 
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Draw a line from the Lyre upon 


che Dolphin, prolong it to the ſouth, 
t the ſame diſtanee from the Dolphin 
as the Dolphin is from the Eagle, 
and the eonſtellation called Aquarius, 
or Water - bearer, will bes ſituated a 
little to the eaſt of that line. In de- 
ſcending from the Dolphin to Pham- 
al- Hut, you paſs through the whole 
length of Aquarius, beginning by 
the two bright ſtars that form his 
ſhoulders, _ 
« Protract a nada 5 Gos 
chrough the Pleiads, and it will lead 
You to a bright ſtar that is the firſt in 
the head of the conſtellation called 
the Whale. Agline drawn from Al- 
debaran through this laſt, carries yo 
through the body of the Whale down | 
to the bright ſtar that forms its tail, 
after paſſing near thoſe three remark- 


able ones that form its back, | 
10 G 4 1 
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— Thoſe two groups 8 4 
lie immediately ſouth-eaſt and north · 
eaſt of the great ſtar in che wing. of 
Pegaſus, are called the Fiſhes. The 
„ at bright ſtar that lies ſouth-eaſt of 
theſe js termed the Fiſhes Knot, ſup- 
| poſed to Join them together. This 
laſt is the largeſt of this conſtellation, , 
and is the firſt bright ſtar ſituate to 
the ſouth of the Ram's head, 
„ 4 I] was deſirous bf giving our Coe 
metilla this general outline of the 
places of the conſtellations, as it may 
begin an habltude of referring to any 
particular ſpot of the heayens 4 
may in future be under theineceſſity 
of doing. But the ce is too wide 
ſior one graſp. I have only ſhewn 
| you the expanſive field we have to 
work in in a great min i it rouſes a 
great ambition; and my ſweet viſitor . 
will ſoon find 1 upon à ſooting 
X of 


* 
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& ſacimady with theſe heavenly bo- 8 

dies, by patcelling them out, in order 

to proceed With & regular gradation. = 
Thie, however, I ſhall endeavour | 

"bidet 4-leſs arduous taſk, by a 1 

method which 1 myſelf followed to 

begome acquainted with the diſpoſi- 

tion of theſe myriads of worlds,” - 

_ «Saying this," and expreſſing a fear 

that he had fatigued their attention” 9 

he agaln touched the ſprings the 

pete deſcended to the bottom of the 
concave,” he handedsthem from it, 1 

and they all three betook themſelves, 
content at their heart, and ſerenity on 

their countenance, to their mites 


_— 
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experience of ſeveral ſucceſſive 
nights, Cometilla had now familiar= 
ized her ideas with regard to the 
_ grouping and names of the conſtella- 
tions, Pheebe was ever preſent on 
theſe occaſions, and their heavenly. 
ſurvey generally ended in ſentimental 
veciprocity, and confidential warmth, 

One evening, while they were wait- 
ing until the parting ſun had yielded 
up the empire of night to the ſtars, 
they had imperceptibly wandered on 
as far as the ſea-ſhore; and the rolling 
wave was the firſt thing that rouzed 
them from the dark train of melan- 
choly effuſions which the hour of the: 
evening had inſpired. Twas from 
-an 


B 
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an eminence that the wide view burſt 


upon their ſight, For a while it 
made them forget the danger of their 
diſtance from home. The fun was, at 
that moment, dropping from the remote 
fey j the joyous deep ralſed its efful- 
gent boſom to receive the parent of 
lightz the horizon was cloathed- in 
clouded drapery of awful blaze z the 
face of ocean ſeemed a lake of living 
firez the flames of intermingled hues 
died gradually away into an unctouds 
ed, but almoſt ſable ſky, Nature was 
Kill, all but the billow chat beat the 
ſhore with hoarſer grandeur. The 
ſource of light, at laſt, went' down 
the blaze deadened; the flobd of fire 
wore away into long ſtreams of pale 
radiance; the moon brightened; the 
ſtars re-bloſſomed ; the ocean darken- ; 
ed; and the day expired. 
The fair wanderers awoke from the 
* : — 
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extatic view. with terror og thelr 
countenance : through fear, the ſeeng 
had become horribly great. They |, 
, clung cloſe each to the other's am. 
and, without adverting to their im- 
8 tools the firſt You: that 
They had now, in ſilent ads” 
precipitated their ſteps for ſome time 
when, Cometilla, ſtarting cloſer'to-tha 
ide of Phoebe, alarmedly whiſpered | 
to her, Did you not hear that plain» 

tive moan ?“ * My Cometilla, re- 
plied Phcebe, © let us not allow fancy 


not add to the dreatineſi of the pro- 
ſpect by frightening each other. 
Reflect, added ſhe, in a leſs ſerious 
tone, that there is not a guardian 
of theſe bright bodies above us, that 
is not intereſted and concerned in our. 
_ While ſhe. was ſpeaking, a 

+» | ſound, +» 


* 


to get the better of reſolution; let un 


FWI or run. of 
46nd; more Uke the yell of deſpair 


chan the accent of common grief, 


confirmed Cometilla's former dread. 
They ſtopped. A ſudden panic be- 

gumbed . member. They looked 
ſowarch theffide of an oppoſite hill: 
they ſaws faitit lighe by turns, dying 
and kindling. "Twas nearly from 
*hgt''quarter-' that | they heard "he 
3 f continued diſmay, On liſten- 
ng ſome time longer, during which 
br erval Judgment had had the oppor- 
tunity of getting the better of imagi- 
nation, they had reaſon to believe 
that it was the enger complaint of 


. 


female miſery. * 6 9 $1 OE 


For their own ſecurity, as well as 
for information, they croſſed the val- 
2 and made towards the light they 
ed. N 6 

in was a wretched hovel ; near 


ne ſtood, but ſeparated from it by 
a garden, 


1 0 * 


„en 0 as 


A garden, a ſmall nest-bullt cottage, 
which, as well as they could then ſeq, 


huſbandman. 
+ They vgntured to . the 
hole of the hut, through Which the 
light had reached them. Cometilla 
ſole a timid look in, and ſaw. tall, 
_ cleanly-looking: female, with five or 
fx children about her, all buſy in 
preparing for their ſuture meal. Their 
earneſtneſs ſeemed to ſiggify that the 
| occaſion was an extraordinary one, She 
perceived no male, and intimating this 
to Phagbe, they togk courage to on! 
the latch. 5 
On . two beautiful Ae 
entering at that hour, the children all 
ran round the mother in a cloſe cirele, 
their little faces marked with the 
varied expreſſions of fear, inquiſitive- 
neſs, alarm, and ruſtic baſhfulneſs. 
; | The 


was not the reſidence of @ common = 
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The parent was perfectly collected 
8 fight emotion of ſurprize only, 
mingled with her firſt proffer of 
obſequlous elvility, She ſaw evi» 
dent marks of terror and, uneaſineſs 
on the countenance of Cometilla and 
Pheebe, She, beſought them, with | 
Em lewlineſs, to da honour to 
her ruſh-ſtools; adding, that fatigue 

might, perhaps, make them feel as 

pleaſing as moſe that were more 
coſtly. . 
They were ſeated: 7 it was not 
till after ſome minutes were elapſed, 
that they, had the power of entering 
into converſation with her, When 
ſhe heard they were benighted, and 
how far they had to go, ſhe ſeemed 


_ alarmed, and gave them to under- 


| ſtand that ſhe had no bed to offer 
them; but that, if they permitted her 
and her children, they would fit up 

with 


4 

* 

* 

> 
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* 
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They ene thank& her for her 


dut ſignified a wiſh to know, whether 


— 
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vith them; and that there was dan 
ger in going one ſtep further that 
night. She ſpoke this in a tone that 
confirmed the ſuſpicions fear had 
already ſuggeſted. On occaſions like 
this, a female is eaſily perſuaded. 


4 


| humanity; and accepted her offer ; 


or not it was from her hovel Sac: they R 
had heard a ente the moſt J 
ene they had ever liſt ned ta. 

The woman looked? fightened, 
and, without taking time to give an 
anſwer, ſhe ruſhed to the or, de- 
firing, as ſhe went out, her eldeſt 
daughter to take care of the children. 

Curioſity prompted Cometilla to 
aſk this girl, if ſhe knew the cauſe of 
her mother's ſudden departure and 
apparent terror, 


« I ſaid the child, * I 
f know 
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*know'more than my father will let 
« me tell. I am often ready to cry 
ce both my eyes out, to ſee my. poor 
« father obliged to do the things 
*© he does; for truly he could not be 
{ſo hard- hearted himſelf. Ah, ladies, 
ec if you did but ſee what a terrible 
e man, the gentleman, who lives in 

* the white houſe in the garden, is 
ce ] ſhudder whenever he comes from 
„ town; for he always brings along 
tte with him ſome pretty lovely young 
49. lady; and then there is ſuch buſi- 
de rieſs goes on as would make your 
© hearts bleed: for the ladies ſcream, 
« and he fwears ſo loud and then my 
* poor father is ſent for, and then they 
* ſhut her up, and then the gentle- 
dee man leaves her, and then my mother 
dig forced only to let her have the 
\ (leaſt to eat in the world z and then 


« the 19 dear ladies grow very Ill. 
| H and 


e ſo does my poor mother, and my 
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nnd l then there is no more noiſe, and 
t then, after a few weeks, they come to 
« thank my mother, and return ſome- 
« where: to the place he took them 

tt from 2 but I cannot help crying, and 


« brojhers and ſiſters, to fee what poor 
et thin, white, ſick, weak ladies they 
tt gre when he turns them away, and 
ee they are ſo brolten - hearted - 
Tho child had gone on thus far in 
her artleſs „arratlon, when ſhe was 
Interrupted by the abrupt entrance 
of her mother. The poor woman had 
both her handy claſped, and fixed 
on her forehead; her cheeks. were 
waſhed with guſhing tears; and with 
much difficulty, and after many efforts 
through her frequent ſobbing, made 
theſe few words be heard. 

O God-—that fuch a monſter 
ſhould live! Ladies = ladies — the 
lovelieſt 
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lovelieft— ſafteſt ·youngeſt —O ſhe 
is dead if you: fly not. to aſſiſt. - 
After theſe few broken words, ſhe 
ſnatched up a ruſh-light, and, deſiring 
her eldeſt daughter to ſhew the la- 
dies after her, ſhe flew out. They fol. 
lowed, in the moſt dreadful ſuſpenſe ; 
till the poor woman, turning fud- 
_ denly round to them, faid, Deareſt la- 
dies, ſupport the ſight as well an 
you can 4 for if you too ſhould fall in 
the hands of the ſavage, you will 
Rand in need of all your firmneſs 
for yourſelves, While ſhe ſpoke, ſhe 
pointed to a buſh, beneath which lay 
n maſt. of living blood, for, at the 
firſt view, it ſeemed ſuch, that had 
not a part uncovered with gore, 
Nothing but humanity raiſed: to 
its moſt exalted pitch, could have 
ſtrengthened them to approach, _ 
n placing the ruſh-lighe 
1 H 3 in 
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in the hand of Phesbe, and going 
down on both knees, put her arm 
gently round, and ralſed the head 
und neck of a young female, whoſe 


| | features, | blood, duſt, and tears had 


rendered undiſtingulſhable. 

Indeed, 1 will not — he ſhall not 
were the firſt broken words of a 
faintly ſweet. voice that ſtruck their 
ears, Cometilla looked aghaſt : ſhe 


thought ſhe knew the tone :- God 


woman, in the name of your own 
dear little family, let us carry this 
miſerable load Into your hut, ſaid 
' he haſtily; and, without waiting for, 
or receiving an anſwer, ſhe and the 
cottager lifted and carried a thin, 
young, genteel Form towards the 
hovel, following Phœbe, who gave 
them all the light her ruſh afforded. 
She was now placed on a mat- 
bed, and the good woman had be- 
if 8 gun 
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gun waſhing the blood away, Phebe 
had nothing to offer her but her 
ſalts: they ſeemed a little to re-ani= 
mate her Cometilla was unable to 
diſtinguiſh the uncommon commea« 
tions that laboured within her 1 ſhe 
ſtood motionleſs 1 till, at laſt, Naring. 
on the ſtranger' face, when the cat» 
| tager had wiped the blood off, ſhe 
ſereamed, ſtaggered, and fell on the 
mat beſide the wretched object of 
their attentions, . 
All but the eldeſt of the children 
ſhrunk into corners of the cabbin: 
the ſight before them frightened their 
little ſouls, The eldeſt girl flew to 
aſſiſt Cometilla, The wounded ſtranger 
began to look round her. The little 
ſtrength left after the loſs of ſo much 
blood, enabled her to ſit up, the 
good woman's arm ſupporting her. 
ls he gone ? ſaid ſhe, fearfully look- 
„„ ing 
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ing round her: O he has been crvel | 
Where am TI? She was about to 
raiſe her arm, but the effort brought 
her attention home to her wounds, 
"The arm was wrenched, One (ide 
of her beautiful face was torn, and 
bruifed by a violent fall, While 
the poor woman was adminiſtering 
all the ald ſhe could to this diſtreſſed. 
beauty, her eldeſt daughter had, by 
ſprinkling water on Cometilla's face, 
brought her again to her ſenſes, She 
ſuddenly exclaimed = ſtarting from 
the mat, and then throwing herſelf 
oppoſite the ſtranger, her eyes fixed 
on hers, and her hands ſtrongly elaſp- 
ed,-It is my Fanny, it is, it is my 
ſiſter She then eagerly took hold of 
the arm that was free, and preſſed it 
to her lips, while. a torrent of tears 
guſhed down to mix with her ſiſter's * 
blood. Phoebe trembled ; ſhe could 
7 * -— = 
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not utter a word, The ſtranger again 
| Fyoohed : Cometilla Rill bending, in 


indeſcribable anguiſh, over her, The 


poor woman, and her eldeſt daughter, 
wept bitterly 1 at length, by „ 
in thele power, qhey reſtored the 
_ three diſeonfolate beauties ſo far as 
to be able to fit by each other on 
the mat, Fanny in the middle, Come» 
_ rilla on the right, ane; Phaave on the 
left, 

There enſued u pauſe of fearful 
anxiety ; Cometilla, however, was, at 
laſt, given to underſtand, that her 


/ 


inconſiderate abſence, was the ſource 


| of the diſtreſs ſhe then ſaw her ſiſter 
involved in: that Wzrban, a gen- 
tleman who had paid his addreſſes to 


Cometilla, previous to her being miſ- 


ſing from home, had, on her. loſs, 
directed all his attentions to her 


H 1 
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Aſter Fanny 1 that, during the con» 
fuſion her removal had occaſioned 
In the family, this Werdan had done 
every thing in his power to ſeduce 
 Fanny's affeCtions : that, at laſt, he 


found out Cometilla's retreat, who, 
for ſome peculiar reaſons, wiſhed: to 
ſee her ſiſter, and would return home 
with none but her: that he, with 

the father's permiſſion, would ac- 
company Fanny to the ſpot, and. re» 

convey them both Tafe home: that 


gave her father to underſtand he had 


the vile ſeducer ſucceeded! to make 


his ſtratagem wear the face of truth, 
and brought her to this private re- 
ſort of his infamous amours: that, 
upon Fanny's reſiſtance, he had given 
her into the hands of this poor wo- 
man's brutal huſband, who had left 
no means untried to make her yield - 
to his luſt: that, at length, finding 

| A her 
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her virtuous obſtinaey Infurmount= 
able, they had forced her into an 
apartment, where they locked her 
up, ſwearing ſhe ſhould there deter- 
mine either to die or yield to his 
deſires: and that, during their ab- 
ſence, dread and deſpair made her at- 
tempt an eſcape by leaping from the 
window, which was the cauſe of the 
" moans they had heard, and of the 
horrid ſituation they had' found her 
in, 
Without further entering into a 
. circumſtantial account of an adven- 
ture ſo uncommonly ſhocking, they 
gained upon the poor woman to pro- 
miſe ſilence; and; unfit as Fanny was 
for ever ſo ſhort a journey, Come- 
tilla and Phcebe eaſily prevailed upon 
her to accept of their aſſiſtance, and 
quit the place, ere morning dawned 
upon the u 


The 
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The poor woman lent them her 
eldeſt daughter to go before, and 
point out the way through the un- 
derwood; they rewarded her huma · 
nity, and with their trembling, bleed · 
ing charge moved ſlowly on, as the 
girl directed, in all the \miſgiviogs 
of the heart that _— wy n. 
c = . 1 
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VIEW EIGHTH. 


TVHE double ſatisfaction of be- 
I Qing relieved from the moſt 
alarming anxiety, and of having had 
an opportunity of doing juſtice to the 
tendereſt feelings of humanity, em- 
ployed every faculty of Marco's ſoul, 
in a manner that would not ſuffer 
ſleep to approach his. eyes, He aroſe, 
and, in order to make good the pro- 
miſe he had given to Cometilla's un- 
fortunate ſiſter, he wrote to her fa- 
ther, He gave him to underſtand 
that his daughter Fanny had been 
conſigned into the hands of a villain: 
that Werdan, whom he had intruſted 
her with, had proved himſelf to be 
the moſt barbarous and brutal of 


men: that ſhe had ſaved her honour 
"=Y 
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at the riſque of her life, which ſne 
owed to the moſt unlooked-for pro- 
vidence : that her father might make 
himſelf ſo far eaſy on the event as to 
be affured that his luckleſs daughter 
was with the tendereſt of friends 
in the hands of two of her own ſex 
and protected by a father who too 
fatally knew what it was to loſe a 
beloved child: and that, as ſoon ay 
her health would permit her, his Fan- 
ny ſhould be the harbinger of her 
own tidings, to which ſhe ſhould add 
the more unexpected comfort of bleſ- 
ſing him with happy news from his 
_ eldeſt daughter, 
A ſhepherd's boy, whim Merco 
through experience knew he might 
confide in, was charged with this 
letter t—he ſer off with it by the 
earlieſt dawn, with orders to leave it 


with one of the ſervants, to anſwer 
no 
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no queſtions, and —— re- 


turn. 


By this time Phoebe and Cometilla 
had made their appearance, while the 
exhauſted, wounded Fanny was till 
ia the arms of a heaven-ſent ſleep. 
The dew-drop was yet trickling 
from the trembling ofier ; the dank 
gale of night had not yet ceaſed to 
refreſhen and invigorate the parched 
| foilz the undecided ſtar was yet ſeen, 
every other now and then twinkling 
on the brows of the horizontal cloud ; 
and even twilight itſelf was Mill 
_ doubtful, when Marco, after having 

enquired into the repoſe of his hap» 
_ leſs patient, and having received the 
' moſt favourable account from her 
two fair attendants, withdrew with 
theſe laſt into a contiguous apart- 
ment of the cottage, in order to re- 


ſume their favourite taſk, which had 
now 
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now been, however neceſſarily; too 
conſiderably interrupted. 
Phe evils of this life, my toiely 
companions, ſaid Marco, placing him- 
ſelf between Cometilla and Phoebe, 
upon a ſettee, oppolite to which there 
hung againſt the wall a broad, ſmooth, 
dark - painted canvaſy = the evils of 
this life ſhould never, by any means of 
ours, be productive of other evils; it 
iy our buſineſs to bear them with 
fortitude, and, if poſſible, deſtroy 


their Immediate effects. Our ill-fated = 


Fanny (fer, as I have been her phy- 
ſlelan, I will now preſume to call her 
our Fanny too) has ſuffered much 
but theſe ſufferings might have been 
of a much more horrid nature z we 
have, therefore, on reflection, more 
cauſe to rejoice with her, than to 
prolong our grief for her. Her hurt 


is much ſlighter than our fears. had 
| | 5 
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at firſt repreſented: I have taken 
care to acquaint your family, charms 
ing | Cometilla, in the manner that 
prudence told me was beſt; and now 
nothing on. our parts remains to be 
done, but to ſmile away our Fanny's 
deſpondency, and return to that pur« 
ſuir which will leave no toom in the 
mind for tranſient tribulation, 

_ -  Returniagyjoy beamed on the coun- 
tenances of the two fair friends, while 


Mare thus continued - The obſer-= 


vation hats already occurred to us, 
that ie le inflaitely more natural to 
believe that the earth turnt round 
Its own axis, than that the immenſe 
ſhould turn round the earth, for the 
. purpoſe of giving light and heat to 

& ſmall a body. But future expe= . 
rience threw an almoſt inſurmoun- 

table difficulty in my way. 


1 had 


121 ay 6'ny 
I had fot many ſucceMive mornings 


mot aceurstely obſerved, what ob- 


ject in the horlson correſponded to 
the ſpot Where the ſun roſe; and 1 
found that; during fix months of the 
pearz nls rifing was always marked 
by a different! obſect in the horizon 1 
and that, during the [fix ſucceeding 
months, he returned the way he 
came. I obſerved: that hie ſettlng 
Wat as variable as Me riſing, and be- 
gan to ſuſpect that the ſun had a 
motion of his own, which- I was not 
yet aware of. As one of the beſt 
ways of coming at truth id by c · 
pariſon, I remarked the riſing of one 
of the moſt lucid ſtars Þ could pitch 
upon. A diſtant tower in the hori- 


20n pointed out the ſpot of its firſt 


appearance. During ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing nights, this ſtar (as well as the 
reſt) never once varied the place of 
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Ia riflng or ſetting, but conſtantl) 
made Its appearance behind the very 
ſame tower, 1 now began to be 
confident, that the ſun In partleular 
muſt either have a motion of hiv. 
own or at leaſt appear to have one. 
To get the better of this diffl- 
culty all the powers of my mind were 
_ awakened, Since the ſtars ſeemed, by 
experience, to have no motion of thelr 
own, and fince the ſun, by the ſame 
experience, moſt undoubtedly had 
_ either a real or an apparent motion, 1 
thought I might conſiſtently enough 
make uſe of the ſtars as fixed ſta- 
tions, by the help of which I might 
perhaps an e motion vey os 
C (1); 7 STI 
With this anenbivhy; I [ est my- 
ſelf one night in the umbone of my 
obſervatory, when the ſun was ſet= 


I ting. 
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ting, My eyes were fixed to the 
welt, and eagerly prepared to catch 
the firſt ſtar that ſhould make its 
appearance after the ſun's orb had 
difappeared, Within the ſpace of 
twenty minutes a bright ſtar ſhone to 
the caſt of the ſun, which, by the 
| help of Phcebe's invention, I found 
to be about thirty degrees diſtant 
from him. On the next night, I 
took the diſtance of the ſame ſtar 


from the ſetting fun, at the very 


fame minute of time I had done the 
preceding evening, and I found, to 
my aſtoniſhmeat, that it was nearer 
the ſun by one whole degree, I con- 
tinued my obſervations, at the very 
ſame hour, during ſeveral ſucceſſive 
: nichts, and found that not only it 
| gradually approached the ſun, but 
* at oſs at the ſelf· ſame point 
of 
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ol time that 1 had made my firſh ob- 
fervation, It was wholly ſwallowed 
up la the rays of the ſun and diſape 

peared, i 
This courſe of obſervations l pu. 
ſued with many other ſtart, and al- 
ways found that the ſun gained upon 
every ons of them. I was therefore 
now ſatisfſed that I had diſcovered 
ſome new real or apparent motion 
of the ſun; for I was ſure this ma- 
tion did not exiſt in the ſtars I had 
fixed on, fince they all preſerved the 
fame diſtances with regard to each 

.ather, and roſe and ſet in the ſame 

Ladera the ſun varied every 

h reſpett to the ſtars, 

But the knot of the difficulty 
Kill remained, To undo which, I 
again had recourſe to my obſervations 
of the ſun 1 in the horizon, 

Tn _ _ _ 
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After having traced him in his 
various riſings to the twenty - firft 
day of June, I remarked that, for 
two or three days, he appeared not 
to change the ſpot of his riſing: I 
then with the help of my quadrant 
obſerved how high he was above the 
horizon at the hour of twelve on 
one of thoſe days, and found the 
height to be ſixty- two of the three 
hundred and fixty parts into Which 
I had. divided every - circle, that is, 
ſixty-two degrees; after this his riſ- 
ing point returned from the north 
to the eaſt, and his height in the 
heavens at noon grew gradually leſs, 
until he at laſt roſe exactly in the 
| eaſtern point of the horizon, The 
morning he roſe in this point, was 
on the twenty- third of September, 


6 and I could not but notice that at that. 
m=_. time 
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time the day was equal to the night, 
and that the mid-day height of the 
ſun was only thirty- eight degrees and 
a half. During three months more T 
obſerved, that he continually roſe 
more and more to the ſouth; and 
on the twenty-ſecond of December 
his mid- day height was only fifteen 
degrees above the horizon: he de- 


 ſcended no lower, but then retra- 


verſed the path he had taken, and 
on the twentieth of March returned 
to the very ſame point where he 
had already riſen on the twenty-third 
of September, and now again the 
day was equal to the night, and 
his height at noon was again thirty= 
eight degrees and a half, He then 
paſſed on to the very ſpot where 
he had riſen on the twenty-firſt of 
Juno and hls mid-day height was 

13 again | 
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again the ſame, that is % de- 
grees. 
I now entertained no doubt but 
FO (as he roſe twice during one 
year in the very ſame ſpot of the 
| horizon, and us at that period the 
dus Were equal to the nights, and 
his mid - day height was the ſame) the 
ſun was then above the equator of the 
eurth, and that if he always roſe in 
the ſume ſpot, we ſhould always have 
equal days and nights: but I ob- 
Ferved thut in winter he went from 
the equator twenty-three degrees und 
un helf futhwWards, Which T reckoned 
on the ring of the horizon, and in 
ſummer he alſo roſe twerity»=three de- 
grees und a half from the equator to 
the north; or, In other words, that, 
In the 1 85 of winter, his mid-day 
— 
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height was fifteen degrees above the 
horizon; that in ſpring and autumn 
his mid-day height was thirty-eight 
degrees and a half, and that in the 
height of ſummer his elevation at 
noon was ſixty-two degrees; the dif- 
ference of which, on both ſides, was 
twenty- three degrees and a half, as [ 
had already remarked on the hori- 
zon. The laſt obſervation I made on 
this ſubject was, that the very ſame 
ſtar which I had ſeen thirty degrees 
to the eaſt of the ſun, came round to 
the ſame ſituatlon in the courſe of 
one complete year, 
I concluded from all this, that the 
ſun made, or appeared to make, a elr- 
ele in the heavens during the period 
of ons year) that in ſummer and win» 
ter he never went further than twen- 
ty-three degrees and a half beyond 
| I 4 the 
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the center, or the equatorial diviſion 
of the earth, and that, as his diſ- 
tance on both ſides of the equa- 


tor was equal, the annual circle he 


deſeribed muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
a great circle, as well as the equa- 

tor. An 26.3 | 
This ſubje&, however, I mean to 
render more. clear in the next view 
we take of it: I am only now de- 

firous of preparing your minds for 
the obſervations, which you your- 
' ſelves may confirm by following the 
fun in his journey through the dif- 
ferent ſtars which he overtakes, and 


in his various ſtations of riſing and 


ſetting in the horizon, Our next eon- 
verſation ſhall therefore familiarize 
the theory of this mean while, my 


dear Phoebe, let us put a ſtop to 


it, as I perceive your lovely friend: 
| . Ss is 


— 


7 
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is all concern to reviſit her ſweet 
patient, When you ſhall have ſeen 

her, be ſo far juſt to my feelings as 
to ſuppoſe that I too am not with« 

out my anxiety with regard to the 
welfare of our unfortunate beauty. 
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VIEW NINTH. 
OW ſweet a ſenſation it lo, to 
minds glowing with friendſhip, 
to ſee their cares rewarded in the 
returning health and ſpirits of the 
object of their attachment! Fanny 
had experienced all the healing vir» 
tues of the balſamic ſimples which 
Marco had applied to her bruiſes: 
ſhe was now awake, and tears and 
thanks, mixed with the big ſob, burſt» 
ing from her grateful heart, Marco, 
however, rather inſiſted on her being 
left as much alone and as quiet as 
_ poſſible; the motive he urged, as an 
excuſe for drawing Cometilla and 
Phcebe from her, was a powerful one 
with them, as it brought them back 
to the purſuit they ſo emulouſly che- 
riſhed, 


Until 
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' Until our fweet Fanny, fald Mar- 
eo, leading Cometilla and Phoebe 
into hls ſtudy, ſhall fo far recover 
her loft ſtrengeh as to be ſuffered to 
be left by herſelf, let us endeavour 
to be ay !ittle diſtant from her as 
poſſible, while we proceed with our 
_ obſervations on nature, They were 
ſeated, and Marco thus reſumed the 
_ explanation of the foregoing view i= 
The inveſtigation into this mo- 
tion of the ſun, 1 found attended 
with much difficulty, and therefore 
began to think I was in a wrong 
path, I recollected that 1 had al- 
ready diſcovered, with perfect eaſe, 
that the apparent motion of the ſun 
round the earth in twenty-four hours, 
vas owing to the motion of the earth 
round her own axis: I ſaw that this 
ſimple daily movement of the earth 
round herſelf, evidently accounted 
2 4 „ 
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for all the diurnal apparent motions 


of the heavens. Since then the earth, 
by wheeling round herſelf, occaſioned 


night and day, might not the ſame 


earth, by wheeling round the ſun, oc- 
| caſion the viciſſitude of ſeaſons ? This 
inference pleaſed me, becauſe it was 
_ ſimple; I therefore immediately re- 
ſolved to make all the uſe I could 
of the obſervations I had already 
made concerning this apparent an- 
nual motion in the ſun. I ſummed 
them up in this manner: . 
During one year the ſun riſes and 
ſets in different . of the ho- 
rizon. 
When he riſe and ſets due eaſt 
and weſt, the days are wo to the 
nights. 

In the month of Denner he riſes 
and ſets twenty-three degrees and a 
half from the eaſt and welt points, 
+ $2 In 
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Ia the month of June he riſes and 
ſets twenty- three degrees and a half 
from the eaſt and weſt points, . on 
the oppoſite ſide. 

The ſun's height at noon in De- 95 
naw is fifteen degrees only, 

The ſun's height at noon in the 
month of June is ſixty-two degrees. 
The ſun's height at noon is twice a 

year the ſame, that is, his height in 
the eaſt and weſt points is, twice a 
year, thirty- eight degrees and a half. 
The ſun therefore has a certain 
ſpace, both in the heavens and in the 


horizon, beyond which he can riſe no 


higher nor fink lower. 
Wich theſe obſervations in my head, 
I argued thus: If ic be the. earth, as 
I ſuſpect it to be, and not the ſun, 
that makes this circle, theſe appear- 
ances will hold good if I ſuppeſe the 
ſun in or near*the center of a circle 
| £ or 
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or ſome ſuch figure, while the carth 
travels round it, To try the ſtrength 
of this argument, I betook me, with 
two or three ſhepherd boys to aſt me 
on the occaſion, to the only real level 
piece af ground I could find near my 
cottage. This happened to be the de- 
clivity of the hill on which I built my 
you muſt have obſerved, Cometilla, 
is almoſt a perfect oval, and rather 
ſteep: I made the boys gather to- 
gether in one large heap a vaſt quan- 
-tity of dry wood, which they - piled 
up in a round compact body. I then 
divided, as nearly as I could, the de- 
elivity into two parts, and drove two 
high ſtakes in the eaſt and weſt points 
of this diviſion. Theſe I meant ſhould 
- point out the riſing and ſetting points 
of the ſun, 1 then placed another 


large Rake at the very ſummit of 
| the 
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de declivity, and one more at the 
bottom, north and ſouth; by which 
] underſtood the higheſt and loweſt 
points of the horizon, beyond which 
the ſun never paſſed, as well as the 
higheſt and loweſt points of the ſun's 
aſcent or deſcent in the meridian. 
Betwixt theſe ſtakes I placed as ma- 
ny others as formed twenty - three 
diviſions and a half on either fide of 
the eaſt and weſt points, until, with 
the north and ſouth ſtakes, I had at 
lat formed a kind of divided oval. 
This done, I waited till darkneſs 
Qould prove further favourable to 
_ the experiment. | 
It turned out to be one of thoſe 
430 calm nights, when every cloud 
u deepeſt ſable and every wind 
huſhed, Not a leaf was heard to 
tremble on its fellow leaf: nota 


9 of ether was ſeen through 
the 
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the embodied night. All the animal 
creation was ſunk in ſilence and in 


gloom. I ſeized on this opportunity, 
and, loading my little ruſtic compa- 
nions with a conſiderable quantity of 
_ men ve eee to . 
hill. at 
On a of the four higheſt ids 
that is, on the eaſt, the weſt, the 
north, and the ſouthern ſtake, I fixed 
u larger lantern; and on the ether 
intermediate ſtaves I placed ſmaller 
ones. I then gave orders that the 
pile of wood in the middle of the 
.declivity ſhould be ſet fire to. As 
the wood was dry, it ſoon burned 
down into cleat and bright charcoal, 
Ino ſtood at the ſummit of the 
Nope, by the northern ſtake, and ſup- 
poſed myſelf to be in the place of 
the globe of the earth 1 1 will there- 
fore from this you proceed to give 
| | You; 
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you, my lovely friends, an idea of 
this nocturnal ſcene. 

The fire was fo prodigiouſly large 
in the middle of the declivity, that 
it was very ſenſibly felt where I then 


ſtood ; but I took notice that it prin- 


cipally affected my legs; and that 
my face felt little or nothing of the 
heat: at the ſame time the decep- 
tion of the diſtance and the darkneſs 
of the night was ſuch, that J ima» 
gined the fire in the middle of the 
oval was abſolutely at the bottom of = 
the declivity, and burning in the very 
place where the ſouthern lantern was 
fixed, . I now began to deſcend weſt« 
ward round the ſtakes, and I obſerv= 
ed, with à degree of rapture natural 
to every mind that begins to ſee 
truth dawn upon it, that the pile of 
fle appeared to leave the ſtake at 


the bottom of the hill, and move or 
K mount 
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mount in a direct road to the eaſtern 
ſtake, as I approached the weſtern : 
the fire too began to riſe above my 
legs, and ſpread its heat on a part of 
my body. When I arrived at the 
weſt ſtake, the pile of Bre ſeemed to 
have aſcended or travelled exactly to 
the eaſt ſtake, and there It mixed 
with the light of the eaſt lantern: 
1 now had one fide of my body 
trotnpletely Illumitated; and agtee- 
ably warmed by the fre: Methought 
1 was now in the equator of my 
eure, and that my fun er my fire 
had Ifen through his three-and-kwen⸗ 
ty ftakes and a half, er degrees and 
a half, ts his eaftern point: eef⸗ 
tinved my Journey, and obſerved the 
pile gradually mounting te its higheſt 
pitch, and by the time I was at the 
bottom of the declivity, or at the 


ſouth alu the firg ſeemed to me # 
| e 


de of my body, from my feet to my 
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be burning on the ver ſurrſmic of 
p hill, where the north ſtake was 
placed. I could not help, at the ſame 
kme, taking natice that the full force 
of the fire now fell upon my breaſt 


and face, and that my legt were al- 


molt wholly ſecured from lt. While 
1 turned round this ſtake, the firs 
ſeemed not to move from the ſum- 

mit ſtake of lantern, and it Was not 
lll after 1 had taken three of four 
- Hops that le again began te move. 
Ai maunted is the eaſt lantern, It 
defended te the welt flake; and as 
faeh as 1 had arrived jt appeared te 
me its bura exadttly where the Weſt 
lantern ſteed, and again ene Whole 


head, was illuminated and gently 
heated: this was the ſecond time 1 
felt myſelf in the equator of my jour 
. though 1 had nat yet finiſhed 


Ka one 
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one found, 1 proceeded up the de- 
ellvlty, and the fire abend, de- 
ſeended the flope, until at leſt 1 re- 
turned to the ſpot whenee 1 hav ſet 
off 1 there had the pleaſure of ſee» 
ing every obſervation 1 had made on 
the apparent motion of the ſun in the 
horizon, and in the heavens, explaln- 
ed by the ſimpleſt of experiments 1 
for, 
When I ſtood on the top of the 
lll, it was winter to me, for my 
fire or my ſun was then loweſt, and no- 
thing but the lower part of me felt. 
any kind of heat, 
When I ſtood on the weſt (ide of 
the declivity, it was ſpring to me, 
for my fire or my ſun gently warmed 


and enlightened one whole ſide of 


my body, and my fire then poſes 

in the eaſt. 

When I ſtood at the bottom be | 
| the 
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the hill, le Was my ſummer, for # 
then felt all the heat pour down 
upon my face and ſhoulders, 

And when I ſtood on the eaſt ide 
ef the hill, It was my autumn, for l 
there ſaw my fire agaln in the mid». 
dle of the deelivity, and one half 
of my bady war agaln illyminat= 
ed. 

Thus, during one whole round, I 
_ obſerved that my fire roſe from. a 
bottom point, went through a mide 
dle point, ſtopped at an uppermoſt 
point, then returned to a middle 
point again, and finally ſtopped at 
the ſame bottom point whence it had 
aſcended, directly and accurately in 
the ſame manner as I had obſerved 
the ſun to do in the horizon during 
the courſe of one year. Add to this, 
that the lowneſs of the fire, which 
ſeemed at the bottom when I ſtood 

— at 
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at the top of the hill, plainly indi. 
cated the lowneſs of the fun in the 
meridian during the winter; the mid- 
dle ſtation of the fire, when I ſtood 
on either the eaſt or weſt ſides of 
the decllylty, pointed out his middle 
height' in the equator when the days 
and nights are equal; and the great 
height of the fire when J ſtood at 
the bottom of the hill and felt the 
moſt heat, evidently ſhewed the ſun's 
greateſt height in the meridian du- 
ring the ſummer month. 

One laſt obſervation confirmed me 
in the idea that 1 had found out the 
real motion, the effects of which 1- 
had obſerved in the fun: this was, 


that when I ſaw the fire in its great- 
eſt and leaft height, it ſeemed to re- 
main in the ſame ſpot while I turned 
round the oppoſite ſtake, exactly in 
the ſame manner as 'the ſun had ap- 

| | peared 
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peared to me to remain for two or 
three days in the higheſt and loweſt 
points of heaven on the twenty · ſe- 
cond of December, and the — 
frſt of J une. 

If 1 miſtake not, ſaid Camel, 
timidly interrupting Marco, I have' 
for theſe two or three laſt minutes 
heard my ſiſter's voicez I hope no- 
thing is the matter,—Fly, my Pheebe, 
aid Marco, haſtily ; ſatisfy the feel- 
ing of the tendereſt of ſiſters, They 
roſe, and, as the ſtill hour of noon” 
was now approaching, Marco retired 
to a contemplative haunt in the 
grove,' that formed a ſylvan ſcreen 
behind his ſolitary cottage, | 


K 4 
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HERE ſtood in a remote glade 
of this grove an aged elm, of 
which the wide-ſpreading branches, 
which almoſt reached the ground, 
formed a retreat that Marco loved to 
reſort to, as often as his paternal 
heart felt the fi:ſt attacks of deſpond- 
ing anguiſh. This receſs had only 
one ſmall outlet. It was a viſta that 
led down into an abrupt valley : the 
oppoſite ſide of which was beſet with 
intermingled rocks, and a wild va- 
riety of underwood, ſhrubs, and trees. 
From both ſides of the valley a thou- 
ſand ſtreamlets, gurgling from beneath 
ſo many rocks, joined in the pebbly 
bottom, and threw up a thin vapour 
which fixed the eye of muſing me- 
lancholy, 
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lancholy, while the ear was led on to 
inſpiration through the uniform mur - 
mur of the ſtraggling eddies, 
Aſter a long pauſe of oppreſſive 
reminiſcence, Oh my ſon ! my ſon! 
my Curio! ſaid Marco, with a ſigh 
that burſt from the bottom of his 
foul—on what diſtant ſea, in what 
diſtant region doſt thou now wander? 
Thy too ſenſible heart, my Cu- 
rio, has made wretches of us both. 
Hadſt thou but delayed thy depar- 
ture ſome time longer, my poor Iſa- 
bella would have ſtill been a bleſ- 
ſing to her Marco, and thy Cometilla 
might perhaps have at laſt known 
thy worth and thy generous paſſion 
Why has her ſiſter been thus thrown 
into our hands? I fondly hoped that 
I might. have attached the adorable 
Cometilla to the dear the ill-fated 
Phœbe. Fanny, I fear, muſt ſoon re- 
= turn, 


4 
of 
* 


fleſt thing t 
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turn, and then 1 ſhall loſe her ſiſter : 
| but if the path of miſery has been 


thus chalked out to me by the hand 
of Heaven, it is my duty to purfve i it 


. with the firmneſs of a a man Who feels 
be was not born to be uniformly 


. 44 


happy. 


As Marco was thus muſing, he 
found he had impetceptibly left his 
elm, and he was wakened from his 
ſad reverie by the boughs of hazel 
which intercepted his way "as he was 
now tending back to his cottage, os 
his e out from the g grove, t 
nt ſtruck hiv Oght was a 
flower-bank in his gafden,” where 
Phcebe and Cometilla had placed be- 
ewixt them their dear thelt tering 
charge, thelr much-retovered Fanny. 
hey roſe to meet him, Glve vs Joy, 
id Phoebe, with chearfulneſs : our 


attentions have been as ſuedeſiful, 
as 
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as our wiſhes were hearty, While 
Phoebe ſpoke, the elegant creatufe 
beſide her approached Marco in an 
attitude that witneſfed feebleneſs and 
beſpoke gratitude. Nothing, ſald 
Fanny, with a trembling but with the 
ſweeteſt tone of voice imaginable, 
nothing but my own ſad experience 
could thus convince me that my 
ſiſter Cometilla was committed to 
the care of angels when ſhe fell into 
your hands. To a heart that feels, 
ho weakneſs gives ſo much pain as 
that of expreſſion Deareſt of women, 
added ſhe, turning to Phazbe, you 
have promiſed me a place in your 
friendſhip with my ſiſter Cometillaz 
complete this obligation by inform= 
ing me how I may be able to repay 
the humanity of the moſt god-like 
of his ſex, 
Marco, perceiving her to be tos 
ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly affected, gave an inſtant and 
delicate turn to the ſolemnity of the 
addreſs, by offering her his arm, and 
ſaying to Cometilla, Let us all four 
go to the mount, and try whether or 
| hot this too grateful girl can run 
away fom us yet or not. 
As they proceeded onwards, Come- 
tilla ſaid to Marco, It is impoſſible to 
conceive how much I long to exa- 
mine your wonderful declivity, We 
have been entertaining our Fanny 
| with the ingenious experiment, and 


| we were not a little aſtoniſhed to 


And, that, during our abſence, ſhe has 
amuſed herſelf with nothing but the 
repreſentations of the courſes of the 
heavenly bodies, which had been hung 


[- up in her apartment. 


I have little merit, rejoined Fanny, 
in whatever knowledge I may have 
pequired of nature, I might have 
| been 
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been acquainted with i it, had | more 
carefully treaſured up what 1 was 

once taught with much pain and long 
aſſiduity. Believe me, my dear protec= 
tor, added Phœbe, you will find, that 
our amiable patient is a great adept , 
in this ſweeteſt of ſciences, She looks 
it, reſumed Marco, and furely ſcience 
from ſuch lips cannot but be ſweet, 
The uniformity of our ſcene called for 
| ſuch variety, and nature will prove 
leſs coy when invoked by one of her 
own ſex, They were now on the 
mount. The ſtakes had never been 
pulled up, and conſequently formed 
a rural incloſure lined with moſs, 
and adorned with ivy. The central 
ſpot, where the fire had been, formed 
a kind of brown circle, which was Rill 
very viſible, 
Can you, ſaid Marco to Cometilla, | 


from this bare view of the declivity, 
form 
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nion of the earth round the ſun? or 
Mall“ we wait till night hall make it as 


| | clear to you ay it firſt did to myſelf? 


Now we are here, rejoined Come- 
tilla, I think I could almoſt repeat to 
| you what you ſo ealily and perſpi- 
cuouſly explained. to vs. 1 ſhould 
be delighted to liſten to you, ſaid 
Fanny, who ſeemed to brighten up 


araund her, Then if my dear Phoebe 
will condeſcend to ſtand in the mid- 
dle, and be the ſun for a. while, and 
if you, Sir, will take the place of 
the earth, and roll round the ſtakes, 
I will endeavour to do what juſtice 
I can to your inſtructions. Mean 
while my ſiſter will accompany me, 
and perhaps be of no ſmall aſſiſtance 
to me when I am wrong. 
- Pheebe took her place in the cen- 
5 BY ter, 


| as ſhe ſurveyed the charming proſpet 
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ter, ſmiling z, arco ſtationed hic 


felf at the weſt ſtake, on the ce 
of the declivity e diteckl FA oppolite to 
Fhosbe : and d Cometil a, who held 
| Fanny by the } hang, thus begant— 
As you now ſtand in the middle 

of the Kae, and direQly oppolite 


Phebe, you eprops * earth whe 


round the far and as Phnbe hides 
the eaſt ſtake at this moment from 
your ſight, ſo, when the earth a ada a 
- fimilar poſition, the ſun will ap 
to riſe dlrectly in the eaſt * 5 of 
the horizon, Beſides, you are now 
exaly on a level with Phoebe, if 
the top of the hill were cur off and 
ſo is the earth with the ſun in this 
part of her circuit; a proof of which 
is, that thus one exact half of her 
globe is illuminated, and the other 
half in darkneſs ; that is, that the 
days 


k 
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days are then equal to the nights, 
or, in other words, that the Kann iy 
then in her equator, | 

Here Marco interrypted Comet. 
la: You recolle&, fair Cometilla, 
that in our obſervatory this equator 
was repreſented 'as 4 circle, cutting 
the heavens into two equal parts from 
eaſt to weſt, Now, as Phoebe, the 
eaſt, ſtake, and myſelf are in the equa- 
tor, tell me whereabouts would you 
draw this large circle? Cometilla 
ſmiled, and was filent. Marco look- 
ed at Fanny, who, with a becoming 
bluſh, anſwered ; Perhaps the plane 
of this circle might ſhoot out hori- 
zontally from the eaſt ſtake, from be- 
neath Phcebe's feet, and from ours 
where we now ſtand in the weſt: ſo 
that if the upper part of the hill were 
ſliced off horizontally from Phœbe's 


feet, the ſmooth ſurface would then 
0 - 5 repreſent 
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tepreſent the plane of the equator, 
And 1 think I can now prove it is 
ſo, rejoined Cometilla eagerly ; for 
you ſaid, Marco, that the bottom of 
the declivity marked out the loweſt 
point the ſun deſcended to from the 
equator z you added, that you meas 
ſired that diſtance, - and that it was 
twenty - three degrees and a half; now, 
if my eye does not deceive me, acircle 
ſhooting out from beneath Phcebe's 
feet horizontally, and carried on till 
it overhung the bottom of the de- 
elivity, would come pretty near the 
meaſure of twenty- three degrees and 
C bags 
Your ingenvity, fair creatures, ſtands 
in little need of an inſtructor. You 
are perfe&ly right ; we ſhall therefore, 
for the future, ſuppoſe the equator to 
ſhoot out from beneath Phcebe's feet 
horizontally, and form a wide plane 
L hanging 
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hanging over all the nethermoſt part 
of the declivity, much in the ſame 
manner as the round plane of your hats 
ſhoots over your faces, But a whim- 
fical thought has occurred to me; in- 
dulge me in this opportunity to men- 

tion it. = 
Travellers have hack it into their 
heads to divide the ſurface of our earth 
into ſo many portions, which they 
call zones or belts, This diviſion 
was undoubtedly occaſioned by the 
varied influence of the ſun on the 
globe of the earth, while ſhe held her 
courſe round his body, The central 
part of the globe they termed the tor- 
rid zone, becauſe the power of the ſun 
is there the greateſt, On each ſide of 
this; to the north and to the ſouth, 
they placed temperate zones, becauſe 
his influence is there more benign; 
| and from thence to the north and ſouth 
poles 
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+ poles they placed frigid zones, they 
beirig the fartheſt from the heat of 
the ſun. Now, as I hold the place of 
the earth at this moment, I will en- 
deavour to account for, or explain the 
manner in which the heat of the ſun 
diſcriminates the zones, However 
trifling, I know, ladies, you will par- 
don the whimſey for the ſake of the 
motive, | 
It has been ſaid that . human 
body is the meaſure of all things, Why 
not in the inſtance of the globe of the 
earth? particularly as it has been very 
devoutly believed, by ſome holy and 
tearned men, that our proto-parent was 
little leſs than the globe in ſize, ſince 
they aver, that when he extended his 
mighty atms, he could touch the ut- 
moſt limits of his domain, or, as an 
aſtronomical poet would have ſaid it, 
he could reach from pole to pole, On 
8 L 2 this 
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this ground I will therefore venture 
to call the crown of my head the north, 
and my feet the ſouth pole; from the 
crown of my head to-my temples ſhall 
be the frigid zone; from my temples 
to the lower part of my ſhoulders the 
temperate zone; from thence to the 
upper part of my thigh will be the 
| torrid zone, through the middle of 
which, or through the midſt of my 
body, will paſs the equator : from the 
upper part of my thigh down to 
the lower part of my knee I find 
another temperate zone; and from 
thenee to my feet another frigid sone. 
Since I have hazarded ſo much, I 
will beg you to carry imagination a 
little further, What I am going to 
add may not, perhaps, prove wholly 


uſeleſh, | 5 
Coneelve me, if you poſſibly can, 
wv 1 ſtand here, ſurrounded With fo 

many 
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many hoops. In the firſt place, ſup- - 
poſe/ one large hoop running round 
the center or middle of my body, or, 
if you pleaſe, of my torrid zone; 
that large hoop will be my equator: 
imagine two other leſs hoops, one 
running round the lower part of my 
ſhoulders, and the other the upper- 
moſt part of my thighs ; theſe two leſ- 
ſer hoops will incloſe the whole of 


my torrid zone z and, that we may 


remember theſe two leſſer hoops, we 
muſt give them ſome name, for in- 
ſtanee, let us call them the two Te- 
Pre 1 and then, proceeding up to the 
temples, and down to the lewermoſt 
part of the knees, ſuppoſe two ether 
ſtlll lefs hoops; theſe two will Ineleſe 
the two temperate zones, and, as they 
will thus divide the temperate zones . 
from the frigid sones, and from the 
poles, we may eall them the polar 
L 3 hoops, 


1 O r A n 

hoops, or, if you pleaſe, the polar 
circles. Thus, you ſee, I ſhall be in- 
_ cloſed in five; horizontal circles or 
hoops ; but, in order to keep, thoſe 
faſt about me, I entreat you to ap- 


ply. to fancy once more, and ſuppoſe 


another large circle, as large as the 
_ equator, riſing from the erqwn of my 
head, or, if you pleaſe, from my pole, 
paſſing perpendicularly over my face, 
and faſtening all the five circles down 
to my ſeet. As this cirele divides my 
right hand from my left, and conſe- 
quently. my whole body lengthways 
into two equal parts, we ſhall call it 
the meridian; and I do not think it 
will be.amiſs, in order to make a com- 
plete. ſphere of me, to imagine ſtill. 
one circle. or one hoop more, riſing 
from my pole as the meridian did, 
dropping perpendicularly down over 
my right and left arms, and meeting 

| BY 5 under 
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under my feet. This large hoop, in 
the ſpots where it cuts-the equator, 
ſhows the eaſt and weſt points; and, 

as all the others have their names, it | 
muſt have one too; we ſhall there- 


muſt particularly adyert to, is, that 
the hoops themſelves repreſent the 
circles, which are only imagined to 
exiſt in the Heavens, while the re- 
ſpective ſhadow of each hoop upon 
my body may very properly be call- 
ed the ſame circles on the Earth ; 
that is, the hoops' are the celeſtial, 
_ and their ſhadows the terreſtrial cir= 

cles. | | 
As 1 therefore now am, in a tolera« 
bly exact ſenſe of the word, the re- 
preſentative of the earth, with all 
my hoops dangling about me and di- 
viding my zones, I here put a ſtop 
to the whimſey, and hope our Fanny 
L 4 will 


fore call it the Colure. But what you. 
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will forgive the conceit, while Co- 
metilla proceeds with her obſervations 
on this male earth going round that 
' female ſun. | 
1 like your hoops prodigiouſly, 
ſaid Cometilla, for I ſhall now be 
much more able to ſhew what I mean, 
and what I think you meant 0 the 
viciſſitude of the ſeaſons. 

- As you now ſtand, Phcebe is even 
with you from pole to pole, that is, 
from the crown of your head to the 
fole of your feet, There is therefore 
one whole half of all your hoops in her 
ght, and another half out of her ſight: 
that is, ſhe ſees one half of your equa» 
tor, to which ſhe is directly correſpon- 
dent; ſhe alſo ſees one half of your 
tropic hoops, and one half of your po- 
lar hoops : and tho! you turn round 
yourſelf, yet if you remain in the ſame 
{pot here behind this ſtake, ſtill ſhe 

wi 
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will ſee one half of your hoops, 1 
therefore ſee why the day is equal ta 
the night, when the ſun riſes exactly in 
the eaſt: it is becauſe the earth is 
then preciſely in the weſt, and that 
ſhe preſents. one half of all her eireles 
to the light and heat of the ſun, while 
the other half is turned away from 
| kim, or in darkneſs. All the people, 
therefore, wha live in the different 
zones of the earth, when the earth is 
in the weſt point of her. courſe, and 
the ſun in the eaſt, have half of their 
hoops or their zones turned to the 
ſun during the day, and the other 
half is turned from him, which gives 
an equal night, And, if the earth 
Rood always in the ſame point, and 
continued to turn round like a top, 
all the people on the earth would 
have equal days and nights, | 
Your idea of a top, interrupted 

„ Marco, 
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Mares, fuggeſts a eurlous queſtion . 
Ad day and night depend upon my 
turning round myſelf, and prefenting 
bone part of my hoops to the {ny and 
turning the oppoſite part off frem his 
_ Fayb, What eontrivance ſhall we have 
recourſe to fer the purpoſe of know: 
Ing what ſpace of time we enjoy the 
fun's light, and hew long we are de- 
prived of it, while the earth turns 


queſtion of yours, ſaid Fanny, gives 
room to another, on a ſubje& which 
I eould never clearly underſtand : you 
may perhaps ſmile at my extreme ig- 
norance, when I aſſure you, I do not 
know what T1Ms is. I beg you will 
inform me,—The requeſt does honour 

to your judgment, replied Marco, and 
I will joyfully endeavour to ſatisfy 
you, If we were juſt now ſtanding. 
on the ſhore of the wide ocean, and if 
I put 


* 


o0nee round her awn aue ) — This 
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1 put this queſtion to you, at is 
4 gallon of this water ? What anſwer 
would you make me? — A certain 
quantity of that water, replied Fanny, 
taken out of the bed of the oceagr= 
This reply is very vague; rejoined 
Mareo ; 1 deſire te knew what a gal- 
len is, and you anſwer me What may 
make forty gallons, Then, returned 


Fanny, Lean only make you ſenſible = 


what a gallan of that water is, by 
meaſuring it,» There is no other way, 
moſt undeubtedly, rejoined Marco 
for there is na ſuch thing as gallon, 
while the water of the ſea lies indiſ- 
criminate in one univerſal bed; it 
only acquires that denomination when 
_ confined in thoſe limits which we al- 
lot to a gallon,—Againz hat is a 
mile ?—I think, ſaid Fanny, I can 
now make my anſwer leſs indefinite. 
A mile is a diſtance included betwixe 
| | | two 
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twe marks or ſtenes, which ſociety are 
agreed to admit for a meaſure of that 
Nature. Feu are perfectly right, ſald 
Maree; for there is no ſuch thing as 
au mile in itſelf; it only receives a kind 
of modal exiſtence by two limits, 
which form a beginning and an end 
to a ſpace, which of itſelf had neither, 
Now, if I were to aſk you, bat are 
ve thouſand ſeven bundred and ninety- 
two years? how would you anſwer 
me ?-] believe I might venture to 
ſay, the time included betwixt the 
firſt moment of the creation of the 
world and this we now enjoy. — What 
are the limits that mark thoſe two 
moments, continued Marco ?—The 
firſt riſing of the ſun, 1 ſhould ſuppoſe, 
and the place he juſt now occupies in 
the firmament.— Tou approach the 
mark, my amiable friend; for the ti- 
ſing of the ſun depends upon the mo- 
tlon 
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tlon of the earth 1 and the very begin= 
ning of this metlen Is the flrſt limit of 
_ the period I afked you z the laſt limit 
is the ſame motion of the earth, as it 
is at this inſtant marked to us by the 

fixed body of the ſun, If we there- 
fore compare the continued motion 
of the earth to an immenſe and long 
traſt of ground; and the different 
ſituations of the fixed ſun, in conſe- 
quence of that motion, to the differ- 
ent mile ſtones; we ſhall conceive 
this idea of time: Time is the dura 
tion of the motion of one celeſtial body, 
marked out into intervals by another 
immoveable celeſtial body. The wide 
ocean is therefore what we under- 
ſtand by eternity, and the gallon 
meaſure is time, or two or more ce- 
| teftial bodies meaſuring out motion by 


their various aſpefts, = My mind is 


fully ſatisfied, ſaid Fanny, her ſweet 
| couns 


2s comntTILLA; on, 

countenance witneſſing gratification, 
and I now think you have put me in 
the way of anſwering the queſtion you 
propoſed to us; that is, What method 
we ſhould imagine, to know how much 
time the earth enjoys the light of the 
ſun, and how long ſhe is deprived of 
it? Since it is the buſineſs of the fixed 
ſun to mark out time by the motion 
of the earth, let us ſuppoſe ſo. many 
dots or marks on the earth as ſhe 
turns round herſelf, and for every dot 
that paſſes from the light of the ſun 
into darkneſs, let us ſuppoſe ſo much 
time paſt, —O, replied Phcebe, e „% 
now time for me to put à word in: 
there is no neceſſity, Fanny, of ſuppo- 
ſing the earth marked with ſo many 
dots, for Marco has already told us 
that every circle is divided into three 
hundred and ſixty parts ; now I don't 


ſee why we mula not mark theſe 
three 
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three hundred and ſixty parts upon 
the broad hoop which he calls his 
| equator; and, as that hoop is larger 
and more expoſed to my light, (for 

you muſt not forget that I am the 
fun) than the other hoops, we ſhall 
more eaſily ſee how many of theſe 
parts paſs from light into darkneſs, 
and meaſure our time accordingly, | 
Charming! exclaimed Cometilla ; for 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, as that is the middle 
hoop, there will always be one half of 
it expoſed to the ſun, and therefore we 
may reckon more regularly upon it, 


how long the other leſſer hoops or 


circles remain in the light,—Well, 
but, ſaid Fanny, will it not ſound very 
odd, if a perſon ſhould aſk us the 


hour of the day, to anſwer, for in- 


ſtance, It is half paſt two hundred 

and forty : — We dine at one hundred 

and eighty 3 we ſup at two hundred 
and 
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and ſeventy — Pooh, replied Pheebs, 
this is eaſily remedied. Since you 
do not chooſe to reckon by ſo many 
degrees, let us take the three hun« 
dred and ſixty degrees, (for I am deter- 
mined not to give them up, I have 
found them ſo uſeful); let us take 
them by tens; and then we ſhall have 
only ſix and thirty diviſions of time; 
ſo that we ſhall riſe, for inſtance, at 
nine, dine at eighteen, ſup at twenty- 
ſeven, and go to bed at thirty-ſix, 
Since you have ſo far ſucceeded, my 
lovely friends, I ſcarce improve your 


1 ideas, when I ſuggeſt to you, that, 
F; inſtead of reckoning the degrees on 
# the equator by tens, you may do it by 
2 fifteens, and then you will exactly di- 
eh vide the three hundred and ſixty de- 


grees into twenty-four parts, which 

are the twenty»four hours that con- 

ſtitute night and day; ſo that when 
| fifteen 
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fifreen degrees of the equator, or of 
my large central hoop, ſhall riſe from 


darkneſs into light, there will be one 
hour paſſed in the rays of the ſun; 
when' fifteen more ſhall riſe, there will 
be two hours paſſed in the light of the 
ſun, and ſo on; and when twelve times 
fifteen degrees, or one hundred and 
eighty ſhall have paſſed, then it will 
be twelve o'clock, or, in other words, 
the meridian that cuts the equator into 
two equal parts, ſhall then be exactly 
oppoſed to the ſun, 

Here Cometilla's looks intimated 
to Phoebe, that ſhe was afraid leſt the 
converſation might prove too long 
for her Fanny: Phoebe took the 
hint, and, coming up to Marco, re- 
minded him, that the hour of their 
noon repaſt was near, and that Fanny 
ſtood in need of his arm, this being 
the firſt time ſhe had ventured out 
M ſince 
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ſince her arrival at the cottage. 
Marco apologizedz and the ſerene. 
group, after an agreement that they 
ſhould again viſit the declivity, to at- 
tend to the remaining part of Come- 
tilla's explanation, withdrew home- 
wards, | | 


VIEW 
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\HREE 1 were now elapſed 
ſince the ſun had paſſed the 
meridian 1 Marco's fair friends were 
enger to reviſit the hill, His hoops 
had filled up the whole of the con- 
verſation during their noon repaſt z 
and they longed to know to what 
purpoſe Marco could employ them 
all, Fanny intimated to the happy 
group, that the walk ſhe had had in 
the morning, inſtead of being de- 
trimental, had done her much good 
Phoebe made uſe of the hint, and 
Marco roſe to accompany . to 
the declivity. 
As they were on their way, Come- 


ns addreſſing Marco, faid ; I have _ 
M 2 often 
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often heard that there are people ſo 


well acquainted with the laws of the 
heavenly bodies, that they can tell you, 
years beſore the time, when, where, 
and how ſuch and ſuch a body ſhall 
make its appearance; Now, I have 
been ruminating over this, and I 
cannot make out by what ſtrange 
means they can point out any parti- 
cular ſtar among ſo vaſt a number 
like itſelf, and in a void, or ſpace 
where there are no marks to depend 
on, or to conduct the r to the in- 
| tended ſpot. 

In the firſt place, my fair friend, 
faig Marco, it is not ſo difficult as 
| you imagine to diſtinguiſh the hea- 
venly bodies from one another. Be- 
cauſe this earth of ours receives her 
light from the ſun, and particularly 
becauſe ſhe has a motion of her own 
around him, ſhe is called a planet; 
b N but 
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i but beſides this earth, there are ſix | 
other planets, who-likewiſe roll round 
the ſun, of which. we ſhall talk more 
ſully in the proper place: ſuffice it to 
ſay, juſt now, that all. theſe) planets 
are very eaſy to be known. Mer 
cury is not often ſeen .by the na- 
ked eye, on account of his vicinity to 
the ſun; but when he is ſeen, he is 
well known by being a ſmall. clear 
body, without any ſcintillation. Ve» 
nus is next to him, and is extremely 
diſtinguiſnable. She is apparently 
one of the largeſt bodies among the 
ſtars; beautifully bright, but of an 
uniform ſplendor, without any ruti- 
lation. Mars is ſmaller, of a dull 
fiery caſt: Jupiter is almoſt as bright | 
| as Venus, and perhaps of a more 
ſilvery hue, and never ſparkles: and 
Saturn is of a pale, ſettled light, 
which, with the help of the commoneſt 
M3 glaſy, 


20 
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_ glaſs, you will always 'obſerve ſurs 
routided by a ring. Theſe ate very 
obvious "tokens by which we may 
know the planets from the other 
ſtars. With regard to theſe laſt, they 
are divided into ſo many mingnirudes, 
or fizes; the uſual number is ſeven ; 
fo that when they ſpeak of any par- 
- ticular ſtar of any conſtellation, they 
fay, it is a ſtar of the firſt, ſecond, or 
third, &c. magnitude, in ſuch and 
ſuch à conſtellation. But the real 
difficulty you ſeem to hint at in your 
queſtion, Cometilla, is, how they can 
point out the very ſpot where a body 
ſhall appear, in a ſpace, at once 
bouhdleſs and undiſtinguiſhed, - This 
comes directly home to my hoops: 
and it was for the very purpoſe of 
miewing the places of the heavenly 
bodien that l at firſt had recourſe to 
8 them. 
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chem. As we go along, 1 chink 1 
can make this matter clear to you. 


It is very true, that there are no 
fixed marks in the vaſt ſpace, to which 


we can refer the places of thoſe bo- 


dies, which are perpetually moving 
round us. It is for this reaſon, that 
fancy muſt- ſtep in to ſupply the de- 
ficiency, and, with the help of imagi- 
nary circles and points, convert the 
heavens into a map, where the celeſ- 


tial regions may be as eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed as thoſe on earth. For this 


- purpoſe, you muſt not forget the ſitua- 


tion of our firſt four great circles, the 
Horizon, the Equator, the Meridian, 


and the circle the earth makes round 
the ſun, which I ſhall henceforth call 


the Ecliptic. The Horizon you all 


eaſily diſtinguiſh : the Equator you 
may alſo find without much difficulty, 
by 


M4 


, 
{ 
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by obſerving how high the ſun is on 
the twenty-firſt of March, or the 
twenty-third of September; becauſe, 
on thoſe days he riſes, moves on, and 
ſets in that circle: the Meridian is 
ſeen every day at twelve o'clock, for 
the ſun is then in it, or paſſes through 
it: and the Ecliptic is as eaſily diſco - 
vered, by reckoning on your quadrant 
three and twenty degrees and a half 
below or above the Equator. Now | 
1 have found it poſſible to point out 
the exact ſituation and place of any 
of | the. celeſtial ' bodies, by referring 
them to one or to all cf theſe four 
circles: for inſtance, if at this mo- 
ment I were deſirous of ſhewing the 
exact ſituation of the ſun in the hea- 
vens, I might refer him either to the 
horizon, or to the equator, or to the 
meridian, or to the eliptic; or to all 


four, 


W 
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Ik I ſhould wiſh. to ſhew his place 
by. referring him to the horizon, the 
firſt thing that occurs to be done, is 
to obſerve how high he is above it: 


I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe a large circle 


riſing perpendicularly out of the ho- 
riaon, paſſing thro' the centre of the 
ſun, and going on to the point that is 
directly above my head, or to my 
zenith. Upon this circle I reckon, 
by the help of my quadrant, how 
many degrees he is from the horizon, 
and this I call his altitude or height. 
The circle upon which I count it, I 
call a vertical circle, as it ſtands per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and paſſes 
exactly over my head. But this al- 
titude does not exactly tell in what 
region of the heavens the ſun is; 
1 therefore proceed to refer him. to 
ſome other point in the horizon, for 
inſtance, the eaſt, or weſt, to which hes 
| iy 
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is now verging: for this purpeſe, 1 
| oppoſe another great circle paſſing 
directly over my head, and cutting 
the eaſt and weſt points of the hori- 
Lon: this laſt eirele, for diſtintion 
fake, I thall call the firſt or prime 

vertical. I then obſerve how much 


| of the horizon lies between the weſt 


point and the vertical circle,” on 
which T had meaſured his height, and 
I y the fun is fo many degrees to the 
north of the prime vertical: ' this 
| portion of the horizon betwixt the 
prime vertical and the vertical of al- 
titude, I likewiſe diſtinguiſh by a 
name, and call it the ſun's ampli- 
rude; fo that I now have two circles 
that ſhew his ſituation with regard to 
the horizon, or, I know that if I turn 
my face to ſuch and ſuch a point on 
one ſide of the prime vertical, I ſhall 


ſee where the ſun will ſet ; and if I 
| reckon 
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feckon ſo many degrees of height 
on the vertieal cirele he is in, I ſhall 
ſee the very point he then occupies, 
Again; if it were my defire to refer 
the ſun to the meridian, I would 
firſt obſerve” in what vertical he was; 
and then reckon the degrees on the 
horizon betwixt that vertical and the 
meridian; and I ſhould ſay, that the 
ſon is ſo many degrees from the me- 
fidian reckoned on the horizon, or, 
for the ſake of ſhortneſs, make uſe of 
an Arabic word, and fay, the azimuth ' 
of the ſun is ſo much, 
If I referred the ſun to ys GR 
I would obſerve how many degrees 
he lies from it to the north or ſouth, 
and thro! the point where he was, T 
would ſuppoſe a circle parallel to the 
equator: the ſpace betwixt this cir« 
ele and the equator, I would tall De- ; 
0 nation ; ; ſo that if the ſun were 
| twelve 
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twelve degrees to the north of the 
equator, I would ſay, that the decli- 
nation of the ſun was twelve degrees. 
Again; I might refer the ſun to the 
degrees of the equator itſelf; for, as 
be does not always riſe and ſet at the 
ſame hours, a different degree may 
riſe and ſet with him: for- inſtance, 
at the time the ſun riſes, perhaps it is 
the thirtieth degree of the equator 
that 'riſes with him; I may therefore 
point out his place in the heavens on 
ſuch a-day, by ſaying, he is even with 
the thirtieth degree of the equator; 
or, to make uſe of a more conciſe 
way of ſpeaking, his-right gſcenſion is 
thirty degrees, Againz I may refer 
the ſun to the ecliptic, and, as there 
are alſo three hundred and ſixty de» 
grees in this circle, and as he every 
day of the year correſponds to ſome 


„ part of this ecliptic, I ob- 
ſerve 
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| ſerve what degree of the ecliptic is 
in the meridian, and J conclude 
the ſun is then in ſuch or ſuch a de- 
gree of the ecliptic z or, more con- 
ciſely, I ſay the longitude of the ſun 
is ſo much; for it is along the ecliptic 
we muſt reckon his longitude, .If I 
ſhauld make my obſervations on ano- 
ther ſtar, that is not in the ecliptic, 
but placed on one ſide of it, then 
meaſure how many degrees there lie 
betwixt the ecliptic and that ſar, 
north or ſouth ; and I ſay, ſuch and 
ſuch a ſtar lies ſo many degrees 
north or ſouth of the ecliptic : or, 
in other words, the /ati:ude of ſuch 
and ſuch a ſtar is ſo much; for the 
ſun himſelf can have no latitude, as 
he never appears to move from the 
ecliptic, | 
Fou thus ſee, cometilla, that with 


the help of a little obſervation, and a 
ſimple 
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imple quadrant, we ſhall be able to 
point out the exact point that any 
ſtar may at any time hold In the hea» 
vent ] for we may determine it, either 
by ſhewing how high it is above the 
horizon, that is its f/Ktyde In a vers 
tleal elrele 1 or, how far it iy diſtant 
from the eaſt or weſt points of the 
horizon, reckoning upon the horizon 
Itfelf the degrees betwixt the vertical 
It is in, and the prime vertical z this 
will be its Amplitude : or, we may 
reckon how far it is from the me- 
ridian, by numbering upon the ho» 
rizon how many degrees lie between 
its vertical and the meridian z and 
this will be its Azimuth: or, we may 
mark what degree of the equator 
comes with it to the meridian 3 and 
this will be its Right Aſcenſion: or, we 
may obſerve how far north and ſouth 
ic lies from the equator ; and this will 
2 be 
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be its Declination : or, we may attend 
to what part of the eellptle it holds; 
and this will be Its Longitude ' or, how 
far north or ſouth it lies from the 


ecliptic; and that will be Its , 


$6 that we. have theſe ſeven ways of 
polnti, to tell us what part ef the 
heavens any celeſtial body is In tm=the 
altitude above the horizon y the ampli= 
tude from the eaſt and weſt points z 
the azimuth from the meridian z the 
right aſcenſion on the equator; the 
declination from the equator z the 
longitude on the ecliptic and the la» 
titude from the ecliptic.— But we are 
now at our rendezvous : I ſhall defer 
the ſequel of this ſubje& to another - 
opportunity; it is my preſent buſineſs 
to reſume my hoops, and reſign the 
taſk of inſtruction to our ſenſible and 
amiable Cometilla. FO! 2 


VIEW 
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NOW give you leave, ſaid Co- 
metilla to Marco, to quit the 
| weſtern point of your courſe, and to 
move down the hill with all your 


| hoops about you, until you come to 


the ſouth point, or the bottom of the 
declivity. As we are thus walking 
down, Phcebe, or our ſun, ſeems to 
riſe to the top of the hill with reſpect 
to us; that is, when the earth is in 
the north point of its courſe, the ſun 
is then in its higheſt poſition with re- 
gard to it: and if a line were juſt 
now drawn from Phcebe's feet, it 
would fall on your tropical circle, or 
the hoop you imagined going round 
your ſhoulders. Your polar circle, 
SI or 
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or the hoop round your temples, will 
be entirely expoſed to her, and aa 
you turn round yourſelf, you may ob- 
ſerve that there is very little of the 


northern part of you, that i is, of your 


upper part, that is not in the 
light of the ſun, or, if you pleaſe, 
in the ſight of -Phcebe z ſor it is eaſy” 


to miſtake his rays for her eyes. In 
this ſituation, you will have your 


ſummer, and your longeſt days and 
ſhorteſt nights; for the rays fall full 
upon you, and almoſt the whole of 
your upper circles roll continually 
in the ſun's "radiance, While your 
upper polar hoop is inceſſantly ex- 
poſed to the rays of the ſun, your 
under polar hoop," or your ſouth po- 
lar circle going round your knees, 
is Wholly buried in darkneſs, and 


 Pheebe's eyes cannot perceive it: 
ehat 1 the heat and light of the ſun 


N cannot 
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canngt appraach it, All the ſpace 
comprehended betwlxt your north pa» 
lar hoop and your middle hoop, that 
is, all the regions between the polar 
circle and the equator, will, in this 
poſition, be longer in the light of the 
ſvn during the day, than they are out 
of it during night: and all the coun» 
tries placed betwixt the under polar 
hoop and the middle hoop, or be- 
 tween-the ſouth polar circle and the 
equator, will be longer out of the | 
| light of the ſun than in it. 
Nov, if you leave this, N up 
to the eaſt point in the middle.of the 
declivity, you will there again have 
the half of all your boops in Phœbe a 
ſight, and the other half exactly out. 
af her ſight, and ſhe will ſeem to you 
to be in the weſt of the declivity z 
that is, the days will again be equa. 


to the nights, and the earth, when 
0 
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in « fimilar poſition, will have its 
autumn. Proceed from this up- 
warde to the top of the hill, and 
Pheebe will appear to be at the hot - 
tom. Tour northern, or your upper 
hoops; or circles, will then be almoſt 
wholly turned from the eyes of 
Phenbe, but your under hoops will 
be in a direct line with her: that is, 


the poſition, then, will be quite the 


reverſe of ' what it was at the bottom 
of the will, - The ſpace from the 


fourh- polar eirele to the ſouth pole, 125 


vill be all in the light of the ſun ; 
from the ſouth polar circle to the 
equator, the greateſt part will be in 
the light of the ſun; from the equa - 
tor to the north polar circle, the 
greateſt part will be turned from 
the light of the ſun; and the ſpace 
from the north polar circle to the 
neren * will be entirely in dark- 
: NS ue 
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neſs. This will be our winter in the 
north, and ſummer to thoſe who live 
in the ſouth. And now if you return 
down the declivigy to the weſt point 
from, whence you departed, you will 
have finiſhed your annual courſe, and 
begin again to enjoy another ſpring... 
I. have thus far intruded on yr 
attention, with the ill-expreſſed con- 
ceptions of an embryo aſtronomer; 
but you have them as they lay in my 
mind: ſo, claiming no other merit 
but that of emulation, may 1 jntreat 

our protector to lead us to the obſtr - 
vatory, and there confirm the vlew he 
hes ſo ingeniouſly contrived upon 
this hill ? 

L am all eagerneſy; added laſtantly 
Fanny, to ſee 4 place of whith my 
ſiſter has ſpoket 6 (highly, The 
moment our Cometilla had ended het 


elegant and conciſe explanation of the 
annual 


vt [4 
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annual motion round the ſun, replied 
Marco, I was about propoſing what 
you now requeſt, Nothing ſerves ſo 
much to impreſs truth ſtrongly on 
our minds, as to ſee it repreſented in 
vatious attitudes and ſhapes. So, as 
it ſeems to be the wiſh of all, mn us 
up to the peak, 

They were on their way hither, 
when Cometilla, looking back, ob- 
ſerved, with a degree of aſtoniſhment, 
that they had left Phoebe behind, 
On their turning round they ſaw her, 
with her arms folded and her eyes 
fixed on the ground, in the very fame 
ſpot where ſhe had been put lu plate 
of the ſun, nor did the ſtart from her 
reverle till the noiſe they made on ob- 
| ferving her poſition had awakened her. 
she tan up to them, not a little eon- 
fuſed, but a bluſhing (mile was her bet 
apology, Cometilla, turning te Mar- 

N 3 £0, 
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co, ſaid, I am much miſtaken, if a 
diſcovery has not been made: recol - 
lect the fan -l ſuſpeRed as much, re- 
plied Marco. My deareſt Phwbe, 
continued he, we will forget your 
momentary abſence, only on condi- 
tion you will communicate the reſult 
tous, Whatever condition, returned 
Phoebe, my kind protector impoſes, 
I will ever fulfil it with delight, as 
long at it is in, my power! for, 
however unimportant or trifling my 
thoughts may be, I well know there 
is readineſs in you to ſet me right, 
and, looking to Cometilla and Fan- 
ny, friendſhip to forgive me. 
Tou have often told us, Marco, 
that, of many ways, the ſimpleſt muſt 
be that which nature purſues,-You 
have alſo ſomewhere ſaid, that the 
earth is endowed with many different 
motions, no * than chree, if I re- 
member 
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member right: one round (itſelf, or 
round its own axis, which makes day 
and night 1 another, by which it ad- 

vances onward in its road round the 
fun in @ year; and a third which 
_ draws it a little back but this laſt 
you have left to be explained at 
a future opportunity, However, it 
ſtrikes me very forcibly, that theſe 
complicated motions, which you 
tell me aſtronomers look upon as 
very diſtin things, are all of them 
one and the ſame motion, Here 
Fanny and Cometilla ſiniled z but 
Marco, looking affectlonately eager 


on Phaebe's delicate and ſedate eoun- 


tenance, begged her to open her mind 
to him, | 

The thought that lies in my mind, 
continued Pheebe, requires but little 
explanation: it is ſimply this: — The 


Earth has but ons motion, and that 
N 4 motion 
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motion is ſpiral: for I recolle& that 
a ſcrew, if not withholden by the 
hand, ' advances, not by puſhing it 
forward, but by turning it round 
and a boy's top never moves round 
 Itfelf}, without forming a ſpiral line-in 
the duſt: now, if you apply this to 
the globe of the earth, it appears to 
me, that, when the Author of all mo- 
tion launched the 'ball we live on, 
the beginning of its movement was 
the beginning of a ſpiral line, or of 
an oval ſcrew; the firſt turn of 
which made the firſt day, 'and the 
turn Immediately below that, the firſt 
night, I therefore am apt to think, 
that diſtinguiſhing the progreſſive 
from the daily circular motion of the 
earth, is only breaking or interrupt- 
ing a regular motion already begun, 
and going on in an uniform ſpiral j— 
and as for that other backward or 

nodding 
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| nodding motion of the earth, 1 mould 
ſuppoſe it to be no more than the 
ſame ſpiral line, a little modified by 


the peculiar] ſhape of the globe: for 
' I have obſerved, that one boy's top, 


by being more or leſs rounded off 
than another boy's, has had a more 
uniform, or more nodding motion 
than the other, and this very differ- 
ence may poſſibly take place among 
the variouſly» ſhaped bodies of the 
planets: but ſtill I imagine, there 

exiſts but one, ſimple, ſpiral motion 
in every body that is once made to 
roll round itſelf ; and this ſeems to 


me to render the work of nature 


more admirable, ſince ſo many varied 


and beautiful effects are ever flow= 


ing from ow ſingle motion. 
Before I pay the tribute of praiſe, 
ſaid Marco, haſtily, due to your in- 
_ penetration, let me draw a 
conſequence 
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conſequence of no ſmall importance, 


from your diſcovery : if, therefore, 
from what you have ſaid, Phoebe, we 
could know the exact ſhape of the 
| globe of the earth, | have no doubt 
but that we might determine, with 
much greater exactneſt than has hi- 
| therto been done, the ellipſis the earth 
makes round the ſun, the nodding or 
nutatory motion round the axis of 
the ecliptic, and probably the real 
cuauſes of ſo many optic illuſions, which 


have tortured the heads of the beſt 


aſtronomers. Thoughts of this nature 
run like wild-fire, ſaid Fanny, turning 
to Phoebe: give me leave, my love, 
to aſk you, if your ſpiral line, round 
the ſun, might not be compared to a 
ſcrew-ſtair-caſe round a vaſt dome, 
or round its own central pillar? If 


it ean, I immediately give into your 


opinion, that there is but one motion 
| in 
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| In the earth 1 for the perſon who 

mounts a ſtair=caſe, of the nature I 

allude to, has evidently but one mo- 
tion, that is, upward or downward, 
but ſo modified as to continue ever 
turning round the central pillar, 
while it ill keeps advancing ; ſo that 
the circular and progreſſive are here 
clearly reſolved into the ſimple ſpiral. 
What is my top to this illuſtra- 
tion, ſaid Phoebe, taking Fanny's 
hand? How amazingly plain the 
conception is now |—I think it is 
indeed, ſaid Cometilla ; for I ſhould 
hardly forbear laughing at the aſtro- 
nomer, who, ſeeing us juſt now wind- 
ing our way round this peak, would 
attempt to perſuade me, that my 
body has two diſtin motions; and 
yet I apprehend, when we arrive at 
the top of it, we ſhall have made a 
circle round it, as well as our way up 


to it. | 
You 
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Tou have managed this buſineft 
ſo judicjouſly, faid Marco, look» 
| Ing'at them one after the other, and 
ſo delicately, that it were preſump- 
tion in me to add a ſingle word. 
Beſides, we have now performed our 


ſpiral, Cometilla; here is the obſer-= 
vatory. Let us ſee if it can give 
any additional entertainment to- your 
fiſter, who, I fear, has felt the aſcent 
too hard for her, We will in, and 
refreſh ourſelv e.. 
Fanny's emotions were akin to rap- 
ture, when ſhe had afcended and ſtep- 
ped into the umbone. Phozbe was 
| Inftantly buſy in preparing a cool be- 
varage. Cometilla, as ſhe threw her 
eyes over the wide proſpect round her, 
experienced a return of the fame ſen- 


ſations ſhe had felt, the firſt time ſhe 


had examined the features of Marco, 


in that ſweet ſpot.— Marco, who was 
the 
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the living plcture of his ill-fated ſong - 


particularly in the moment of medi- 


tative melancholy, could-never aſcend 
the umbone without: caſting a |wiſt» 


ful look over the far diſtant ocean, 


which | ſeemed to riſe from the for- 


theſt verge of the horizon like a cloud. 
of deep azure. While Marco's eyes 
were fixed on the main, Cometilla's 


were rivetted on Marco, till Fanny, 


who had now examined the beautiful 


landſcape, ſtepping in between Co- 
metilla and arco, ſaid: Theſe, it 
ſeems, are the haunts of inſpiration! 


but, as I long to viſit the whole of: 
this, enchanted caſtle, you muſt allow: 
me; to break in upon your medita- 
tions. They both looked conſcious) 
of having been obſerved; and Fanny 
began to ſuſpect that there was ſomes. 
thing more in this mutual reverie, 
than the ſtillneſs of the place could 
Gs ' . .___ account 
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account for; her thoughts, however, 
me | reſerved for a more opportune 
moment, when, ſhe truſted, her ſiſter 
_ would withhold nothing from her that 
might ſatisfy her alarmed heart. 
Phoebe now turning round with 
_ refreſhments, Marco ſeized on the op- 
portunity of changing the ſubject, by 
inviting his fair friends to do honour 
to Phobe's attention, by taſting what 
her beechen cups contained. 
After a ſhort ſpace of varied con- 
verſation, they were now ready to de- 
ſcend into the ſyſtem, Fanny was 
all aftoniſhMent at the firſt ſight of 
Matco's world, which had unenpect- 
edly ſtruck her as ſhe entered the 
Gothic door: and, as ſhe ſtepped 
down the oblique terrace, ſhe was 
amazed at the prodigious capacity 
and ſplendor of a building, the 


outſide of which promiſed ſo little. 
2 


Marco 
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Marco led her round, and, to his 


ſtood perfectly well the contrivanoe 
and purport of the whole. He then 
touched a ſpring, ahd a ſottes aroſe. 
from the bottom of the concave, on 
which he requeſted them all three to 
be ſeated, while he ſhould proceed to 
exemplify what Cometilla had ex- 


plained on the hill, in a manner that 


would not leave g doubt on thele 
minds. . 
They were und eagerneſh and 
_ pleaſure in their lovely countenances. 
| Marco,. ſtepping on « reſtfwhich like« 
wiſe roſe by the means of « ſpring, 
took down the ball of ſteel that blazed 
in the centre, and in its room ſub» 
ſtituted a globe of cryſtal, with 
 Rirong lights in it. He then ſhut 
the — of the ſyſtem, arranged 


the . of the ball of the 
earth, 


great ſatisfactton, found ſhe. under. © 
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enfth; ſer ir in motion; and ſtepped 
back Hiniſelf on the - 6blique terrace, 
or rather che ecliptic of his ſyſtem. 
The ladies could not help witneſſing 
theilt ſurpriſe in very joyfuF manner, 
finding that they themſelves went 
round en their ſettee; us the ball 
of the earth went round the globe of 
light, ot the ſun. After ſome ex- 
preſſions of danger, however, Which 
Marco vονιnðαο,, them they Had no 
reaſon to fear, he begged their 
— he: way” e to 


* ie 10 . ine Poyhy 
T' have: ffpoſely: hain wow -1 y 
fly dalmpanions; fac he, Within the 


oval that the ball of the earth makes 
round this ſun of ours, that, while you 
go round with it, you may thro' the 
whole courſe obſerve how the light 
and the heat fall upon it : I myſelf” 
| hall go round with * too, but 1 
492 1 ſhall 
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mall walk behind the ball of the 


_ earth, on this ecliptic or oval ter- 


race; of courſe, you underſtand, I 
ſhall only ſee the darkened fide of 
the earth. This oval terrace you 
muſt all along ſuppoſe to be the ce- 
leſtial ecliptic, becauſe, you ſee, it ad- 
heres to this concave: vault which 
| repreſents the firmament of the fixed 
ſtars, where they are ſer in their due 
diſtances and places, Keep your 
eyes fixed on the circles that are re- 
| preſented on the earth as it goes 
round, and obſerve at the ſame time, 
that every one of thoſe circles has its 
correſpondent circle all round it, 
fixed to this ſtarry vault, and endea= | 
vour to be prepared to give me the 
obſervations. I ſhall from time to 
time beg of you, | 
Mark, that in the firſt inſtance 
| you muſt obſerve the ſpot where the 


_ earth is juſt now placed, This you 
O can 
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can no otherwiſe do, than by remark- 
ing what group of fixed ftars lie upon 
this coricave, exactly behind the earth, 
or exactly behind me, as I am pre- 
ciſely behind the ball of the earth 
with reſpe& to you: for, theſe ſtars 
being fixed, will be ſure marks for 
you to refer the place of the earth to, 
during the courſe ſhe is about to 
make. Tell me then, amiable Co- 
metilla, what ſtar, or group of ſtars, 
of what mark do you perceive as you 
fit juſt now, behind the ball of the 
earth? Why, ſaid Cometilla, riſing 
You muſt not rife, my ſweet friend, 
faid Marco haſtily, your eye is at 8 
proper height as you are ſeated, for 
I have ſo contrived it, that you will 
ſee the ſtars as you fir, in the ſame 
manner as you would do were you 
upon the earth,—Then I think I. ſee, 
rejoined Cometilla, re- ſeating herſelf, 
a bright ſtar in one of the wings of 
that 
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that conſtellation which you for- 

merly called the Virgin.— Hal how's 
this? ſaid Fanny eagerly, if I'm not 
miſtaken, I ſee, directly behind the 
earth, the ſign, or the character of 
the ſign, which Aſtronomers call the 
Balance j and this ſign, Marco, you 
appear to have inadvertently placed 
in the conſtellation called the Virgin! 
_ Might there not be ſomething wrong 
there ?==Marco looked delighted at 
the keenneſs of the remark, and thus 
anſwered her 1 

Your obſervation is excellent, but 
you ſhall ſee that there is no miſtake 
in the matter. 

A venerable old aſtronomer, whoſe. 
name was Hipparchus of Rhodes, the 
_ moſt celebrated of the ancients in this 
ſcience, made a diſcovery in his time, 
by an obſervation ſuch as our Fanny 
has Juſt naw made, Time out of 

O 2 mind, 
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mind, aſtronomers had obſerved that 
the conſtellation called the Balance, 

lay exactly in the point where this 
ecliptic and this equator cut or croſs 
each other in the heavens : they 
therefore called that point the equl- 
noctlal point, or the ſign of the Ba- 
lance, But Hipparchus, by repeated 
obſervations, found, that at that ſea» 
ſon of the year when the days are 
equal to the nights, the ſtars which 
compoſe the conſtellation of the Ba- 
lance had crept out of their place, 
where the equator. and the ecliptic 
croſs'd each other, and had got on 
towards the eaſt; that is, he found 
they had gone a conſiderable way fur- 
ther from the equinoctial points than 
they had been in the time of Eudoxus, 
another aſtronomer, who lived about 
three hundred years before him. 


1 adyancing of the ſtars towards 


the 
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the eaſt has ever ſince been increaſ- 
ing, and I have obſerved that every 
hundred years they make one de- 


gree, twenty- three minutes, ten ſe- 


conds, and that the total revolution 
of the fixed ſtars eaſtwards, back to 
the equinoctlal points again, will be 
only compleated in the ſpace of 


twenty «five thouſand nine hundred 


and ſeventy-two years, Juſt now 
you ſee the conſtellation of the Ba- 


lance has got one whole ſign, or 


thirty degrees, from the interſection 


of the equator and the ecliptic, to- 


wards theeaſt, and the Virgin has ſuc- 
ceeded to it in the equinoctial points: 
however, to avoid. confuſion, aſtro- 
nomers have ſtill retained the name 
of the Balance, with this difference, 


that inſtead of conſidering the con- 
ſtellation or the ſtars of the Balance, 


they have formed a character or a 


O 3 ſign, 
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ſign, which they continue to place in 
the equinoQial point, and call it the 


Sign of the Balance, not the Conſtels 


tion: ſo that you muſt not forget 
that a conſtellation is merely a clump 
of ſtars ; whereas a fign is a ſpace 
of thirty degrees ; as, in this inſtance, 
you may obſerve the conſtellation of 
the Balance is a conſiderable way 
from the earth, while the ſign of the 
Balance lies directly behind it. 
But, my dear Marco, ſaid Phcebe, 
this motion of the ſtars is quite a new 
thing to me: pray what may be the 
cauſe of it A mere optic illuſion, 
anſwered Marco ; flowing from the 


figure of the earth, and perhaps from 


the power of the ſun and moon. You 
remember the conſequence I drew 
from the idea of your top? But this 
is a ſubje& we muſt reſume on a fu- 
ture occaſion ; Juſt now, you muſt 


think 
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think of beginning a voyage of above 
' five hundred millions of miles, ſo you 
ſee we have no time to loſe: let me 
therefore again beg our Cometilla to 
inform me what ſtar or ſign ſhe ob- 
ſerves behind the earth, in-its preſent 
poſition ?—Now, replied Cometilla, I 
think it is in my power to anſwer you 
leſs injudiciouſly: the earth, at this 
moment, correſponds to the ſign of the 
Balance, And if you turn your head, 


Cometilla, and look at the ſun, what 


mark or ſign do you obſerve behind 
him ?—The ſign of the Ram, replied 
Cometilla.—So that when the earch 
is beneath the Balance, rejoined Mar- 
co, the ſun is ſeen from the earth 
beneath the Ram, What obſervation 
have you to offer on this poſition of 
the earth, Cometilla ? — Such as it 
is, you ſhall hear it, replied. the at- 
tentive beauty. 

O4 I plainly 
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«| plainly ſee, that, while the earth, 
now placed beneath the interſection 
of the ecliptic and the equator, and 
\ conſequently in the plane of the 
equator, makes a revolution on its 
axis, the light that is darted from 
the cryſtal globe, or our- ſun, falls 
perpendicularly and directly on the 
centre of the ball of the earth, and 
reaches from pole to pole: I obſerve 
that every ſpot of the terreſtrial fur- 
face is ſucceſſively enlightened, and 
twelve hours in the light of the ſun, 
and twelve hours out of it; that is, 
that the half of every circle, from pole 
to pole, is ſucceſſively in the light 
of the ſun, and out of it; for which 
reaſon the days, in this poſition of the 
earth, muſt be equal to the nights. 
The voyage begins extremely well, 
ſaid Marco: take notice, now, that we 
are deſcending to the loweſt point of 
Os the 
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the oblique terrace, and that the ball 

of the earth keeps turning round her | 
own axis as ſhe advances : mark well 
how the circles gradually change their 
poſition with regard to the flood of 
light that pours from the ſun : here 
I ſhall put a ſtop to its progreſ- 
ſive motion for a moment or two ; 
but it ſhall ſtill preſerve its circular 
movement. Tell me now, my 
Phazbe, to what ſtar or mark does 
it correſpond in the heavens ?—To 
the ſign called Capricorn, or the 


Goat, replied Phcebe;z and now that I 


turn my head round, I think I ſee 
the ſun correſpond to the ſign of the 
Crab. In this poſition of the earth 
the middle of the body of light falls 
_ obliquely on the terreſtrial equator 
the northern pole, I obſerve, is always. 
in the light, and the ſouthern pole is 
always in darkneſs, All the regions 

I. fre 
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I ſee betwixt the northern polar cir. 
ele and the terreſtrial equator, have 
that part of their circles which is in 
the light of the ſun greater than that 


which is deprived of its rays ; there · 


fore, I ſuppoſe, their days muſt be 


longer than their nights: whereas I 


ſee that the countries between the 
ſouth polar circle and the equator, 
have that part of their circles which 
iv in the light of the ſun, leſs than the 


portion that is deprived of it ; there - 


fore their days muſt be ſhorter than 
their nights: and the tracts contained 
between the north polar circle and 
the pole are conſtantly in the light of 
the ſun, while thoſe to the ſouth are 
always out of his light z this) there - 


fore, I fancy, muſt be our ſummer, as 
| we live on the north of the equa» 


tor. 
Your obſervations ate extremely 
„ 
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juſt; and now that the earth re 
commences its progreſſive motion 

from the Goat or bottom of the ob- 
| lique terrace, what do you remark, 

Fanny -I perceive, ſaid ſhe, that 
' While the ball mounts from weſt to 

eaſt, its axis is ever parallel to itſelf ; 
and that, as the light leaves the north» - 

ern parts or circles, it gains upon the 
ſouthern regions, or ſouth polar cir« 
cles, in the ſame proportion : and, 
now that you have ſtopped its pro- 
greſſive motion, I ſee that the ſign 
that lies behind you, or behind the 
ball of the earth, is that of the Ramy 
and as I turn my head round, I ob- 
ſerve that the ſun correſponds to the 
ſign of the Balance on the other ſide 

of your ſtarry vault, The flood of | 9 

light falls upon the earth when in | 
this poſition, as it did when the earth _ 

| Was beneath the ſign of the Balance) 

— that 
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that is, perpendicular to the middle, 


or to the equator of the earth; ſo that 


here again all the circles have one 
half in the light towards us, and the 
| other half in the dark towards you; 
and we here ſee that the days again 
are equal to the nights, or that it is 
now autumn. But I perceive you 
have allowed the earth and us to ad- 
Yancez and that the light is gras 
dually quitting the northern elreles, 
and ſpreading proportlonably on the 
fouthern, Now, I fee, you have 
again ſtept its progreffive motien, 
and it correſponds to the ſign of the 
Crab, which lies behind it on the 


concave, As I tur my head round, 


I fee the fun correſponds to the ſign 
of the Goat, at the bottom of the 
_ ecliptic, Now it is that winter begins: 


the rays of the ſun fall obliquely on 


the equator 2 the ſouthern pole is en- 
tirely 
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tirely covered with them, and the nor- 
| thern'pole is wholly turned from them, 


or in darkneſs, As the earth revolves 


round herſelf, the parts of the tempe- 


rate and torrid zones that lie towards 
the north, have but a ſmall portion 
in the light; the greater muſt there« 
fore be in the dark, towards you: 
whereas the beſt part of the ſouth 
torrid and temperate zones are in the 
light z and therefore there is but a 


ſmall portion in the dark 1 ſo that 


new, to us in the north, the days are 
ſhort and the nights are long yz where- 
as the contrary muſt happen te the 
people whe live ſouth of the equator, 


Now again 1 perceive we begin to 
deſrend from this uppermoſt pelnt of 


the terrace or ecliptic ; the light 


leaves the ſouth pole by degrees, and 
imperceptibly ſpreads itſelf in the ſame 


proportion on the north pole: and 
1 now, 
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now, at laſt, the earth again cotreſpondy 
to the gh of the Balance, and we are 
i  &t the end of our jJouthey,—And nee 
It has been ſo fortunate, ſald Maree, 
let it be the end of this very long 
View, 144 
The ladies were leth te leave Mars 
60's ſyſtem z but, after a promiſe that 
they ſheuld return thither, the very 
Arrſt View they ſhould take, they were 
_ 1, prevailed upon to quit the enchanting 
peak, and make the beſt of their way 
to their no leſs enchanting cottage, 


VIEW 
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A ber, to all but Fanny, the little 
ſoelety were now met for thelr morn» 


ing repaſt, beneath a beautiful ar- 
ſprinkled with twining naſtur⸗ 
tlane, that overſhadowed one window 


caſla, 


and a part of the door of the cottage, 


Cometilla no ſooner caſt her eyes on | 


Fanny, than ſhe obſerved ſhe had been 


crying. Fanny endeavoured to ſmile 
away the cauſe of her uneaſineſs ; but 


Phcebe, with all the ſoft entreaty of 
the tendereſt of friends, begged her, 
in the name of Heaven, not to conceal 


from her the ſource or occaſion of one 


moment's unhappineſs. Marco's con- 
cern was too viſible in his counte- 


58 1 
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nance, not to ſolicit Fanny's acquieſ- 
cence. | 
Indeed, ſaid ſhe, beſpeaking their 
indulgence with a timid bluſh; I am 
very wrong thus to alarm the feelings 
of the beſt of friends, thro' my ex- 
ceſſive weakneſs. You muſt be diſ- 
pleaſed, when you hear the cauſe of 
my low ſpirits; but I have ſuffered 
ſo much, that even dreaming of the 
author of my micfortune recalls my 
fears. 
Laſt night, methought I was walk- 
ing with Phoebe along the banks of 
the river that runs in the dell be- 
hind the grove; when all of a ſudden 
a little ſhepherd's boy ran up to mes 
and told me not to go on, for that 
there was a wild beaſt, who had got 

into a farm near the next winding of 
the river, and that all the cottagers 


had run into holes and corners to 
| | ſave 
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ſave themſelves from his fury. 
While the child was) ſpeaking, I 
thought I ſaw a very tall man, his 
face and hands covered with blood, 
making up to us: Phoebe flew off, 
and, while I was endeavouring to fol- 
low her, methought I fell, and as I 
lay in all the terrors of death; a loud 
| clap of thunder ſeemed to hake the 
grove: a few minutes after, I ven- 
tured to raiſe my head from the 
ground, and obſerving nobody near 
me, I mounted up « ſteep hill as faſt 
as I could, and when I had clambered 
to the top of it, who ſhould 1 
again ſee but the ſame little ſhep= 
herd's boy, walking with an old fe- 
male cottager I ran to them, and 
begged the good woman o take me 
to her hut, for that I was extremely 


frightened, The little boy ſhook his 


head, and walked away from us, 
P 


The 
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The old woman then led me very 
courteouſly to her cot, and faſtened 
the door: no ſooner was I entered, 
but I ſaw a wild beaſt, ſomething like 
1 wolf, ruſhing towards me from « 


corner of the cottage where it had 
been concealed, I ſcreamed, and the 
moment I thought it was ready to 
_ devour me, an unknown man, of hea- 
venly aſpect, felled it to the ground; 
its horrid roarings, as it lay welter- 
ing in its blood, wakened me, and 
I found myſelf drowned in tears, 
ITou really were, ſiſter, ſaid Come- 
tilla, extremely agitated, the beſt 
part of the night: but you muſt not 
think any thing of this: you may be 
ſure the cauſe of your fears will not 
ſo ſoon ceaſe to haunt you, as you 
might imagine; and the beſt thing 
you can do, is to let oY thoughts 
dwell 
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well on them out” ay little as poſs 


ſible; - 


Marco was of Cometills g ole | 


and prayed his lovely frightened 
friend to make no other uſe of 


dream, than to keep her on het 
guard againſt danger. They were 


ſomething like good advice, he ſaid, 
given by a weak perſon ; and to profit 
by advice, in any ſhape, argued a 


ſound mind. Saying this, he beg- 
pet them to amuſe themſelves in the 


beſt manner they could till his re- 
turn; as he wiſhed to have a few 
moments to himſelf, in order to pre- 
pare matter for the ſucceeding View. 
They withdrew into the cottage z 
he ſhot thro! the thicket, and dire&- 


huts that were neareſt it. 
It is the duty of every man of com- 


F 2 mon 


- 0 
k 


ed his ſteps to the lawn, that lay be- 
twixt his cottage and the firſt feu 
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mon ſenſe,” ſaid Marco to himſelf, as 

he went, to ſatisfy his anxiety on 
ſubject that may be attended with 
foul conſequences: The boy I had 
ſent to Cometilla's father, with the 
letter, has never yet returned to in- 
form me how he ſucceeded in de- 
livering it, and returning unnoticed, 


I blame myſelf for not inquiring into 


this ſooner : the boy I have employ- 
ed on many occaſions, before now; 
but this is the firſt time he has ever 
been remiſs in giving in his anſwer, 
However, vain fears are as bad as 


want of caution: I now mean to ſee 


him, and truſt nothing has happened. 
As he was thus reflecting, he ob- 
ſerved the boy at ſome diſtance, tend- 
ing his flock ; the moment he caught 
Marco's eye, he threw down his 
crook and flew from him thro' a 

hazel 
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| hazel copſe that lay on his way to the 
huts, 5 
Marco began to by been bor; 
on reflection, thought it was better 
to conceal himſelf, and wait the re- 
turn of the boy to his flock, than go 
in ſearch of him, at the hazard of not 
finding him, and n abroad the 
affair beſides. e dh 
Something muſt have _ 5 
ſaid Marco, leaning his head on his 
arm againſt an old oak, elſe why this 
ſudden flight ? The boy uſed to wit- 
neſs unaffected fondneſs towards me. 
The ſecret muſt have been extorted 
from him; for I think I know his 
diſpoſition to be good: or perhaps he 
has been traced and followed home: 
or he may have loſt my letter: or 
At that moment the young ſhepherd, 
thinking Marco had proceeded to the 
huts, made his appearance thro! the 
Ph copſe, 
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copſe, directly behind the tree againſt 
which Marco was leaning, but ſo as 
to have his back turned to Marco. | 
The boy was advancing ſtep by ſtep, 
ſtooping forward with timid, looks, 
when he felt his arm in the hand of 
Marco]; he gave & pitiful cry, and, 
falling on his knees, looked up to 
his venerable friend with a look that 
ſpoke innocence, yet implored par- 
don. Marco, taking him by the hand 
and bidding him riſe, ſpoke to him 
in the k indeſt manner, and told him 
he was not angry with him ; he was 
only ſurpriſed he ſhould run off and 
leave his old friend. As Marco con- 
tinued to ſpeak, the boy ſtill wept 
more and more. At laſt he ſaid, he 
would tell every thing; ſo, ſitting 
down by Marco on the trunk of a 
large tree that lay on the brink of 
the n, he, in a few words, gave = 
Marco 


2 


A 
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Marco to underſtand the cauſe of his 

fear and flight, 

by After you intruſted me with your 
letter, ſaid the weeping ſhepherd, 1 
flew to deliver it, with all the care 
and diligence I could, I had no 
difficulty in finding the houſe out, 
by the directions you gave me: but 
what 1 was moſt uneaſy about was, 
how I ſhould pet it ſafe into the 

hands of ſome of the ſervants ; for 
. when I came up to the outer gate, I 
ſaw a genteel ſort of a man ſtanding 
at the entrance; ſo I walked by and 
ſeemed to go on, for I did not know 
who that man might be, I went on 
and turned the corner, and in about 
fix minutes returned, thinking he 
might be gone, and that ſhould 
have an opportunity of ſlipping into 
the ſtable- yard, and ſo ſeeing ſome- 
TY that belonged ro the houſe : 
: 4 a 


| 


| 
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but the gentleman was till there, 
and obſerving me return, he called 
out to me, who I was, and what I 


wanted ?—I was afraid; ſo I told him 


that I did not want to do any harm ; 
that | only wiſhed to ſee one of the 
ſervants, With that, he came up to 


/ me, and ſaid he was one of the ſervants, 


(the head butler, he called himſelf) 
and that if I had any meſſage he was 
the proper perſon to deliver it to, I 
told him I was very glad; ſo I gave 
him the letter, and as he was looking 
at the direction I made off as. BY as I 
could go. 

I was fo pleaſed with _ 1 had 


done, that I never thought of turn- 


ing my head until I was juſt entering 


my father's door, when, on looking 


round, who ſhould I ſee on the other 
ſide of the brook, but that ſame 
gentleman, who, it ſeems, was as 

qui:k 
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| quick as | was, and appeared to ex- 
amine the place about my father's 


cottage. But this is not the worſt; 
I am afraid that man is very wicked. 


The very next day, a perſon wrapt up 
in a great coat came to my father's; 


- and when I returned from the fold in 


the evening, I was quite terrified to 
ſee it was the ſame perſon who took 
your letter at the door of the great 
| houſe: as you had forbidden me ta 


ſay a word of the matter either ro my 
mother or father, I held my tongue, 


hut I began to doubt I had given 


the letter to a wrong perſon, , and 


durſt not afterwards, for my life, ven- 
ture to come and. tell you. This 
perſon knowing me again, was very 
kind to me, and bade me not talk of 


having ſeen him, and offered me mo- 


_ ney ; which I would not take : but 
after I had gone to bed I heard him 
7 us 
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ſay to my father and mother, that if 
they would keep him concealed there 
till the ladies of the hill ſhould pay 
them a viſit, (for my mother had 
told him all about them, and how they 
very often were ſo good as to come 
and ſee her, and were very good to 
her) he promiſed her a great deal 
more money, for he ſaid that one of 
thoſe ladies was his relation, and that, 
on account of a little quarrel they 
had had he wiſhed to make it up with 
her again. He then aſked when ſne 
expected they would walk that way, 
and whereabouts he might hide him- 
ſelf while they were chatting with 
her. My mother told him ſhe had 
not ſeen them for two or, three days, 
and therefore expected they might 
call in to-day or to-morrow z and 
that he might conceal himſelf behind 
my bed partition, I wiſhed very 
a „ much 


. 
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much t let you know all this; but 


oh perceived I had done ſomething 


wrong, and could not, any how in the 


e think of ene before 
you.” 

My dear boy, ates Mare; with 
'a ſatisfied countenance, you have 


done as well as you could; but the 


information you have juſt now given 


me is the beſt thing you ever did in 
your life: for which ſervice I'll take > 
care and make up for the money you 


ſo generouſly refuſed, Mean while, 


you muſt make all the haſte you can, 


and deſire Goodman Stackhouſe and 


Goodman Barnet to come to me at 
my cot immediately 3 and when you 
ſhall have done that, return hither, and 


drive your flock ſo near your father's, 


hut, that you may have it in your 


power to fly to me, and let me know 


if 
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if you ſhovld ſee the ladies taking 
their walk that way. 
The young ſhepherd, overjoyed to 
have made it up with his friend, flew 
like lightning to. execute the com- 
mands of Marco; who, on his ſide, 
haſtened back to the cot, determined 
to make the beſt of this opportunity 
for the purpoſe of branding villany 
and puniſhing guilt, ſo as to an 


virtue and honour. | 
On his arrival, he was not a little 


| ee to find the ladies were not - 


in the cot; they had profited: of the 
| ſerenity of the evening to taſte the 
balmy air. But the young ſhepherd 
had been expeditious enough to have 
the two ſwains ready the very mo- 
ment Marco was about to expreſs a 
wiſh for them. There was not a 


cottager in the vicinity that did not 
adore 
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need of little perſuaſion to bring 
them over to his deſign, They 
vere both of them ſtout and ſtrong to 
a prodigy; it was for this reaſon ,, 


that Marco had pitched upon them 


in particular. He gave them to un- 
derſtand, that the ladies they all lo- 
ved ſo well were in danger from a 


villain, who was juſt now con- 


55 cealed in farmer Mulberry? 8 houſe, 
and that he wiſhed them to accom- 
pany him as ſecretly as poſſible to 


the back part of the houſe, for he 


ſuſpected that the ladies were now 


gone to take their evening walk W 


way. 


oaken ſticks, and deſired them to 
haſten to the back of the farmer's hut, 
and be ready to join him at the firſt 
call... The 2 had already gone to 

| his 


. adore: Marco; fo that he ſtood in 


Saying: this, he provided them with 


— 
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his ſtation; and Marco, after having 
ſlipped a brace of piſtols into his 
pocket, did not wait his return, but 
ſet off immediately, with all the ſpeed | 
he could, towards the hut, © 
On his turning round the copſe, 
„m che youth ruſhing thro' it. 
They are juſt now gone in, ſaid he, 
out of breath : the ladies are gone 
into my father's.— Tis very well, re- 
plied Marco, increaſing his ſpeed ; 
Your mother ſuſpects nothing? - O 
nothing, anſwered the boy z but ſhe 
has perſuaded my father to be out of 
the way, I underſtand her, rejoined 


Marco: Is there « back door that 


leads into your cot ?—Yes, anſwered 
the young ſhepherd, there is one on 


the ſide that looks to the brook, 


where you may go in without being 
ſeen, and hear and be witneſs to every 
thing. By this time they had reach- 

| _ a ed 
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f ed that end of the hut, and the boy 


pointing the door out, Marco whii-. 


pered to him to wait in the farm- 
yard, and watch which way the ſtran- 
ger took, in caſe he hopes He then 
ſoftly entered. 


E Phoebe and her two. Frlaogla. had 


now been ſeated for a few. minutes, 
to repoſe themſelves, / as. uſual, after 
their walk; but Phoebe, on her ma- 
king the wonted enquiries of kind- 
gneſa, relative to the old, woman's 
health and affairs, wondered to ob- 
ſerve a fort of fear and conſciouſneſs 
about her, that ſhe had never before 

remarked ; ſo, thinking the poor wo- 
man was not well, or that they had 
paid an unſeaſonable viſit, the ladies 
ſtood up and were taking their leave. 
At that inſtant, Werdan, who had 
thrown off an old rug that hid him 
from their eyes, ſtepped ſuddenly 
| before 
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defore them, and placing a piſt6l-cloſe 
to Fanny 8 boſom; ſwore a tremen- 


-dous bath, that if any one of them 
made the leaſt noiſe, or moved from 
the ſpot he ſtood on, ſhe Was WM 
dead woman. Horror and chill fear 
held them mute, while the miſereant 
thus proceeded: «I had loſt one, I 
now recover both: before we again 
part, you ſhall both of you be as 
humble and obedient” to my defires 


l you once were haughty and diſ-. 


dalnful. Your father you never again 
ſhall ſee ; 1 will lock you both up 
from every human eye, till you become 
ſo familiarized with mine, that you 
ſhall hail them as two ſtars of comfort, 
whenever I honour you with a ſight | 
of them. Enjoyment ſhall only be 
a ſecond pleaſure, my firſt ſhall be 
revenge for the contempt you have 
ſhewn me. Tour father is now con- 
vinced 
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| Vinced, by me, that you. are at this 
moment two wretches abandoned to 
the world he has given up all hopes 
of you: I therefore have the means 
of effecting whatever paſſion, or de- 
ſite may prompt, and by the blood 
that burns in my veins, your reſiſtance 
ſhall convince you how much you are 
in my power,—Coward!! ſaid Marco, 
ſuddenly ſtepping in betwixt him and 
Fanny, his piſtol aimed at Werdan's 
breaſt, you are yourſelf in my pow- 

er: drop the daſtardly arm you thus 

uſe agalnſt a woman, and receive the 
puniſhment for which juſtice ſent you 
hither. With theſe words, Marco 
called aloud, and ordered the two 
| hinds to appear. Werdan, on their 
burſting in, was about to raiſe and 
make uſe of his piſtol; but Goodman 
Stackhouſe perceiving it, and fearing 
| or: Marco, ſtruck him ſo forcibly on 


Q _ 
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the arm with his ſtick, that che piſtol 
fell to the ground, and the arm hung 
uſeleſs. Marco, obſerving the ladies 
pale and almoſt dead with fright, en- 
treated them to ſtep to the door; they 
tottered out, He inſtantly made the 
old woman muſter up the ftrongeſt 
ropes ſhe could find in the cottage, 
and while he ſtill held the piſtol at 


the villain's breaſt, forbidding him to 
uttter a word under pain of immediate 


death, he made the two hinds tie his 
legs and arms, ſo as effectually to de- 
prive him of all kind of motion: he 
then deſired Goodman Barnet to pre- 
pare one of farmer Mulberry's carts, 
and, after throwing the wretch into it, 
to convey him to the barn of Good=- 
man Stackhouſe, and there keep him 
upon bread and water, and have a 
ſtrict watch over him, till he ſhould 
hear from him, 


They 
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They attended to Marcos orders 
a to thoſe of a Divinity, and departed 
with their priſoner. Marco, caſting 
a look of indignatibn on the old wo- 
man, ſtept to the farm- yard, where 
the young mepherd was ſtill on the 
watch: Come, my good boy, ſaid he 
to him, the buſineſs is over; come 
| along, you muſt go home with me. 
He took him by the hand, and they 
went round to meet the ladies; they 
were ſitting on a bank of green ſod by 
the door, Pheebe adminiſtering all 
the aid ſhe could to both the ſiſters, 
who were juſt recovered from faint- 
ing: Marco begged them, with looks 
of the ſweeteſt compoſure, to endea« 
vour to rouſe up ſpirits enow to 
leave that place, and return home: 
that every thing was as it ſhould be; 
and that if Cometilla and Fanny 


would each take an arm, he would 
+ convince 
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convince them, as they went along, 
that henceforth they ſhould have no- 
thing to fear, 
The two ſiſters looked thankfully 
and gratefully in his face, roſe up, and 
took each an arm 1, they were not yet 
able to ſpeak j and Phoebe perceiving 
the little ſhepherd, for whom ſhe had 
always had a lngularliking, took him 
by the hand, av Marco told her It was 
his wiſh he ſhould go home with 
them. They ſet off, and, by the time 
the evening dew began to refreſh the 
lawn, they all in ſilence arrived at 
the long-wiſh'd-for cottage, 


VIEW 
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HE fun was now verging to the 
weſt, and the three fair (riendy, 
flnce the moment they roſe ln the 
morning, had neicher ſeen nor heard 
of their protector. Their hearty were 
full of the moſt dreadfyl doubts, 
The fright of the foregoing day had 
increaſed Fanny's illneſs, ſo that 
Phoebe and Cometilla were obliged 
to conceal their own apprehenſions 
concerning Marco's abſence, in order 
to guard Fanny's ſpirits againſt a 
relapſe. They had not ventured to 
quit their cot; nor was there a leaf 
that ruſtled, or a gale that blew with- 
out, that did not recal the adventure 
of the preceding dag. 
| as Phoebe, 
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Phoebe, who had already ſatlefled 
herſelf that the little ſhepherd had 
not been to blame, and that it was 
fear alone that had kept him from re- 
turning to Marco, afked him, (for 
Marco had left him in the cottage) if 
he did not think that his mother had 
acted very wrong in allowing a man 

ſhe did not know to lurk in her houſe, 
and who perhaps might have been a 
robber, or ſomething worſe ? Dear 
lady, replied the boy, I thought ſhe 
did very wrong indeed, and I told her 
fo; and ſhe beat me; and when I ſaid 
1 would tell the ladies on the hill, ſhe 
told me if I dared do it, ſhe would 
turn me out of doors; for that ſhe 
only kept me on charity, and that 1 
was none of her's; and that ſhe wiſh- 
ed to God that the wreteh, who had 
left me with her, would return, and 
pay her for all the trouble ſhe a 
” ud 
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had.— What, ſald Phopbe, are not 
you their ſon It ſeems not, lady; 
for my father, (that is, he I uſed to 
call my father, — farmer Mullberry) 
anſwered her; Well, well, dame, ne- 
ver mind it; it is not the urchin's 
fault; if he behave himſelf well, he 
may ſtill paſs for ours; and you 

know, with regard to the being re- 
warded for our trouble, the father, 
in leaving him with us, gave us that 
ſhagreen box which lies in the preſs 


behind the bed, and ſaid, if the child 


was never owned, we ſhould be well 
repaid by ſelling in town what that 
box contained. And fo we will, re- 
turned his wife z—and then a neigh- 
bour coming in, they put their fin- 
gers on their mouths and ſtopt: it 
Was after that I went to tend my 
flock, when the good gentleman that 
lives here with you, caught me as 1 


204] _ 
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was Wiſhing to avoid him, and made 
me tell the whole ſtory about the 
letter he had ſent me with, and the 
man who was hidden in farmer Mull- 
berry's houſe; for I never can call 
him father now, ſince he diſowns me; 
and indeed they were always both of 
them ſo cold and unkind to me, that 
I never loved them ſo much as the 
good gentleman, or you, lady. 

| Pheebe, during this innocent reei- 
tal, never once took her eyes off the 
features of the child, Cometilla 
ſaid, Pheebe, that heart of yours is a 
"heavenly one. Senſibility has drawn 
6 tear from each eye, I did not 
know it, anſwered Phebe, with a 
pitying ſmile, as ſhe wiped her 
cheeks i there is ſomething in this 
little fellow's features that rivet me to 
his ſtory, I am ſure, ſald Fanny, he 


does not ſeem made to live among 


clowny: 
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| clowns, They then aſked him his age, 

with ſeveral other queſtions, that con- 
vinced them all three he could not 
be the child of ſuch parents. 
While they were thus examin- 
ing the circumſtances of the young 
ſhepherd's life, they heard a noiſe at 
the door, which they had cautiouſly 
kept well locked and bolted. The 
boy flew with the ſpeed of gratitude, 


thinking it was Marco: he looked 


through a ſmall window at the fide of 
the door, and perceiving Goodman 


Stackhouſe and Barnet, (after run- 


ning back to inform the ladies) he 


made all the hafte he could to let 


them In, The anxious falr ones 

ruſhed round the hinds, and aſked 
them, all three at onee, to tell them, 
far the ſake of Heaven, what was be» 


come of Marco? Their anſwer was | 
like the voice of angels in the ears of 


expiring 


py z 
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expiring ſaints : they told the ladies 
that Marco had ſet off, before the 
dawn, with them and the covered 
cart, to Marmaduke Meredith's, (here 
Fanny and Cometilla ſtarted and 
changed colour). and that, after they 
had arrived, Marco deſiring them to 
ſtop with the cart at a ſmall diſtance 
from the houſe, went in, and remained 
a conſiderable time before he returned 
to them; but that, at laſt, he and a 
very fine-dreſſed lady and gentleman 
came towards them, with reat 
deal of anxiety in their faces and 
geſtures 1 that Marco led them up to 
the cart, uncovered It, and ſhewed 
them the wretch within it; who, as 
ſoon as ever he ſaw the gentleman 
and lady, ſhrunk down in the ſtraw, 


and endeavoured to hide his face; 


that Marco then ordered the cart to 


be driven into the ſtable-yard; and 
that, 
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that, after untying the cords with 
which the captive was bound, Marco, 
the gentleman and lady, and Werdan, 
all went into the houſe; and that ſoon 
after Marco returning, told them to 
make the beſt of their way home, 
and aſſure the ladies that they had 
nothing to fear, that all was as well 
as it ſhould be, and that he would 
foon follow them, | 

While the hinds were freaking 
the boy, who had his eyes on the win= 
dow, exclaimed aloud, There he is! 
I ſee him, I ſee him | They all, 
Except Fanny, who was too weak to 
walk, flew to the door and Marco, 
who was rapidly advancing, in a few 
minutes joined and ſaluted the three 

friends of his heart: he then whil= 
| pered in the ear of Goodman Stack- 
| houſe, who, taking his neighbour by 

dhe arm, departed. 


The 
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The eager group were now ſeated 
in the cot. Marco, with greater ap- 
pearance of heart-ſelt joy than they 
had ever before obſerved, truſted they 
would forgive him, for the unſolici- 
ted abſence he had allowed himſelf: 
he hinted to them, that, had they 
known of it before hand, they moſt 
probably would have been in il 
greater anxiety than that they had 
_ Experienced, He afterwards In- 
formed them, that he had given the 
eulprit up into the hands of thoſe in 
whoſe power it was to puniſh him as 
he deſerved, He told Cometilla and 
Fanny, that they were bleſt with ſen- 
ſible parents: that, as ſoon as they 
heard of the fate and preſervation of 
their children, they fell on their 
knees and poured out ſuch thanks to 
Heaven as could only proceed from 
the tendereſt of hearts: that they 
were 
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Were well, and ſuffered no other pang 
but that of not ſeeing their dear, 
their adored girls, 
The ſiſters. burſt into tears; and 
Marco thought it prudent to change 
the converſation, and addreſs himſelf 
to Phoebe, whom he obſerved wrapt 
up in deep thought, Is not my 
Phoebe rejoiced, ſaid he, gently. ta- 
king her hand, to ſee Marco? Are 
you not well, my ſweet cotnpanien ? 
Phesbe begged the ladies to excuſe 
her for a minute or two, and entreat= 
ed Marco to ſtep with her into ano- 
ther apartment z adding, ſhe had 
| ſomething to Impart to him, which, 
till he heard it, ſhe was ſure would 
harraſs her mind. They withdrew, 
Nothing, ſaid Phœbe, ſhutting the 
door of the apartment they went into, 


nothing can equal the ſtrange emo» 


tions my heart has felt all this day, in 
the 
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the company of the little ſhepherd you 
left with us. I always loved the youth, 
but having examined his features to- 
day with more care than uſual, I find 
ſomething in them ſo extremely like 
| the till dear deſtroyer of my ho- 
nour and happineſs, ſo like my Fre- 
derick, that the child has made his 
way to my heart — But my lovely 
companion, anſwered. Marco, does 
not mean to intimate a ſuſpicion that 
he may be the child whom'the cruel 
Frederick ſtole from you, thereby ad- 
ding barbarity to the blackeſt guilt?— 
Ah, ſpare him, returned Phoebe: I 
would not have brought you upon this 
ſubject, my ever dear protector, ſopain- 
ful to your feelings, but that the boy 
has given me to underſtand he is not 
the ſon of farmer Mullberry.—- How! 
(ſaid Marco, ſtarting) How ! not 
their ſon ! How does he know this ?— 
Phoebe 
+ 
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had told her; and Marco, as much 
agitated as herſelf, begged her to 
ſtep in to the ladies, and ſuffer him to 
go to the farmer; aſſuring her that he 
would return before night ſet in. 

On Phcoebe's appearance, the ſiſters 


were convinced by her looks that 
ſomething lay heavy at her. heart, and 


when ſhe gave them to underſtand 
that Marco was on his way to the 


farmer's, they expreſſed a fear that the 
buſineſs of Werdan was not yet com- 


. Pleted.—Tt does not relate to him in 


any manner, ſaid Phcebe, placing 


herſelf beſide Cometilla, her eyes 
again fixed upon the young ſhep- 
herd; but if it turns out, as I ardently 

beg my God that it may, you ſhall be 
appriſed of the whole ſtory this very 


night.—I hope, my love, ſaid Come- 
pills, _ Phoebe by the hand, and 


3 ſin- 
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| Phcebe then repeated what the youth 


\ 
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I ſincerely pray, that if you or Marco 
are in the caſe, the event may prove 
fortunate, -But are you not aſtoniſh- 
ed that neither my father or mother 
have written to us by Marco? they 
have not even begged their loves to 
us. Indeed, ſaid Fanny, inadeſpond- 
ing tone, every thing wears the look 
of myſtery. It is a dreadful ſituation, 
But Marco aſſured you, ladies, ſaid 
the little ſhepherd, that every thing 
was as it ſhould be; and I am ſure 
Marco would not ſay ſo, if it was not. 
Tou are a good<hearted boy, ſaid 
Pheebe, looking wiſtfully in his eyes: 
you muſt always love Marco, for he 
has been very good to you, But, my 
ſweet friends, added ſhe, turning to 
Cometilla and Fanny, be not alarm- 
ed; if Marco has not ſatisfied your 
hearts with the tidings you wiſh to 
hear, you may be confident there ids a 
reaſon 
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_ reaſon for delaying that pleaſure. She 
then related, with evident gratification, 
various inſtances of Marco's prudence 
in emergencies of a ſimilar nature, 
and the converſation of the three 
beauties was protracted until night 
began to darken the proſpect "ny 
had from the window. 

| Phoebe could now no longer con- 
| ceal the agitation ſhe laboured under. 
— She every moment ſent the boy out 
to hear, if poſſible, the ſtep of Marco : 
he at laſt arrived, and, without ſaying 
a word to the ladies, ruſhed thro? 
them, and flying to where the boy 
ſtood, lifted him up from the ground, 
and hugging him cloſe to his breaſt, 
cried, O my child, my child | my poor 
long-deſerted boy! have we then 
found thee at laſt? Then, ſetting him 
down, and turning his hands and eyes 


to Pavers he ſaid, That Power who 
= thought 
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thought fit to make me ſo miſerable, 
now begins to compenſate for the 
pangs I have ſo long endured. —Here, 
5 youth, throw yourſelf on your knees, 
this is your mother - Phœbe, my 
dear forlorn companion, there is your 
child l—Phœbe falling down on her 
knees, as well as the little ſhepherd, 
' was ſtraining her arms round him, but 
the effort was too much for her: : the 
ſwooned. 80 | 

The ſiſters ſtood mute eden of 
a ſcene at once affecting, novel, and 
myſterious : an involuntary tear ſtole 
down their cheeks, but the joy that 
Marco had expreſſed, gave them rea- 
ſon to hope that this extraordinary 
piece of news was ſuch as to prove 
an unexpected bleſſing to their much- 
lov'd Phœbe. She recovered, and 
Marco, ſeating her by the little aſto- 
niſhed ſhepherd, whoſe hand ſhe held 
i in 
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in both hers, her eyes rivetted to his, 
thus cleared up to the anxious group 
, the very intereſting event w_ Re 
been witneſſes of. | 
I am ſo well convinced of the 
8 of your hearts, that what [ 
erſt while would have thought a crime 
to divulge to any human ear, I now, 
for the ſatisfaction of us all, cannot for- 
bear diſcloſing to yours. Tou ſee be- 
fore you, ladies, an unfortunate father 
and widower. During my days of 


proſperity, that is, while I had the 


| happineſs of poſſeſſing the beſt of 
wives, my ſon, who was then, and 
I truſt is ſtill, (however miſerable he 
may be,) the moſt dutiful of children, 
introduced to our family a youth, a 
böſom friend, an inſeparable compa - 
nion of his. My wife had but lately 
received from a dying friend, the laſt 
_ of departing affection, the care 
1 Ra of 
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of a dear, young, orphan daughter.— 
This child ſoon won our hearts, ſo 
that we loved her as our own, and my 
wife was never happy but in the com- 
pany or improvement of her affec- 
tionate Pheebe. (Here the tears ran 
trickling down Phaebe's cheek, as ſhe 
bent her headover her boy's ſhoulder.) 
— She was at that period the moſt 
endearing picture of innocence that 
eyes ever ſaw: it was therefore natu- 
ral enough for every one who viſited 
us to be laviſh in their commendations 
of Phatbe, My ſon's friend became 


diſtractedly fond of her, but as they 


| were both then at an age, that is of it- 
ſelf the guardian of virtue, we looked 
upon their attentions to each other, 
as the natural diſpoſition of youthf1 
innocence, in love with its like. My 
ſon, however, frequently hinted to me, 
that his friend had for ſome time paſt 

8 been 


* 
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been unhappily connected with a claſs 
af companions, whoſe conduct he could 
not approve of; and my: dear wife 
had once or twice given me to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe had obſerved his beha- 
viour was not at all that of the elegant 


and amiable youth ſhe firſt knew _ 


him: I confeſs I was alarmed at my 
awn remiſſneſs. I put a few gentle 
queſtions to my dear Phoebe ; who, 
gave me no other anſwer but her 
toars. I was now perſuaded that all 
was not right; 1 begged Phœbe not 
to be frightened, but to favour me ſo 
far, as to be out of the way whenever 
my. ſon's friend paid us a viſit: ſhe 
promiſed ſhe would do whatever I 
thought proper z but was evidently 
Oppreſſed with heart-felt anguiſh, I 
| conſulted again with my wife and ſon, 
My ſon undertook to ſound his friend 
* his diſpoſition towards Phcebe , 


R 3 my 
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my wife propoſed ſifting the thoughts 
of our dear child; and 1 myſelf in- 
tended münaging the buſineſs by 
cloſer obſervation than I had __ 
therto done 

My ſon himſelf was, at the period 
1 am ſpeaking of, fatally attached to a 
young perſon of ſo tranſcendent ac - 
eompliſhments, that nothing but her 
own beauty could come up to them. 
(Cometilla grew pale, caſt an alarmed 
look on Fanny, and ſteeping more es- 
gerly forward, ſaid, Well, r, well.)== 
He had long been an humble and 
ſubmifMive admirer, but found, by her 
conduct to others and te himſelf, that .. 
he was not born to the happineſs of 
her hand; he pined away over his 
hopeleſs and honeſt paſſion, till the 
time that he propoſed ſounding his 
friend on his attachment to Phoebe. 


The friend, it ſeems, did not chuſe to 
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be ſpoken to on the affair; and, as my 
ſon looked upon Phoebe as his ſiſter, 


| he forced him to an avowlll of a trait 


: of imprudence, -and I fear the world 


will give it a worſe name, which end- 
ed, I apprehend, too ſeriouſly on the 


ide of the youth who had violated 
the laws of friendſhip, rns ang 


honour. 


In the two only bleffings on earth, 


virtuous love, and conſtant friendſhip, 


left the kingdom, and is now in pur- 
ſult of more happineſs on the wide 


always In my mind, ang before my 
you 

(Cometilla was obliged to lean her 
head on Fanny's boſom, Fanny“ 


tears witneſſed the ſenſations ſhe felt, 
The little ſhepherd looked tremblingly 
R 4 round 


My unhappy ſon, thus diſuppointed 


ocean, under the guidance of thoſe 
ſtars, the ſtudy of which keeps him 
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round on all, and every other now 
and then wiped the ſwelling drops 


_ away with abe back of his hand, from 


| his fine full blue eye. Marco, heu- 
vily ſighing, thus reſumed his narra- 
N 
My poor wife found no great difi= 
| quity to extract Phaebe's melancholy 
ſtory, The hearing of it, went a great 
way towards putting an end to that 
life, which the ſubſequent departure. 
of my ſon effected. She told me, her 
face aghaſt, and her words almoſt in- 


articulate, that her innocent, her dear, - 


her | heavenly Phoebe was ruined, 
through the artifice of my ſon's friend! 
that he had perſuaded. her to ſign a 


8 ſcrap of paper with him, by which 


they mutually agreed to become man 
and wife, alledging for reaſon, that 
when two people, ſo young as they, 
loved each other, there was no other 
„ HY \\ ; | way 
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way of meeting, ſo as not to deferve 


blame 1 — that her amiable candor 


ſaw not the ſnare that was lald in the 

way of her love — and that the In- 

human youth took advantage of her 
innocence, 


Very ſoon after this 40 heard that 5 


my ſon had dangerouſly wounded his 


friend; in conſequence of which, one 
was laid up, the other diſappearedz + 


and my wife took a long farewell of 


me, in all the agonies of wounded at» 
tachment, diſappointed affection, and 


maternal love, 


The waeren bebe had bus 
nigh followed her: it was with-diffij- 


culty I ſaved her and her child's life; 


for by this time ſhe was mother of a2 


' ſweet boy. But what gave the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to my diſguſt of the world, 


my 


was the loſs. of the babe, whom, for 
P hcbe's ſake, I became extraordina- 
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rily fond of, He and his nurſe both 
diſappeared at once,—Imagine what 
muſt have been Phobe's throes, and 
the ſituation of my mind on this try- 
ing occaſion, It is uſeleſs for me to 
endeavour to deſcribe it to you 
your own hearts can do more juſtice 
to our ſufferings than my words. 1 
Placed the beſt part of my fortune in 
the ſafeft poſture poſſible, and, with 
an annual allowance, I perſuaded 
Phe be to accompany me to a remote 
part of my eſtate, where perhaps the 
ſerenity of nature might heal the ulce- 
rated hearts of the moſt unfortunate 
of her ſex, and the moſt miſerable of 
bis. Marco was cloſing his narrative, 
with the hopes they now had of re- 
turning happineſs, when the noiſe of 
2 carriage was heard approaching: 
the ladies ſtarted : Marco, aſſuming a 
more chearful countenance, bade them 

. not 


Ll 
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not to fear—that they were upon the 
point of ſeeing faces beaming with 
parental rapture and unbounded love. 
It was the carriage of Marmaduke 
Meredith and his lady, whom Marco 
had directed to his rural manſion, 


(WIE) 
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ay 


INTRODUCTION. 


Won T H, not to be obliterated * time or 
ö abſence. | 


Evening. 

Cometilla's addreſs to the Evening. 
Sudden appearance of Marco, 
Marco's addreſs to Cometilla=invites her to his 
Cottage. | | 

Deſcription of the Cot. „ 

Reception of Cometilla at the Cot, by Pheebe, 
Friendſhip eontracted betwixt Phoebe and Cometilla, 


Marco informs dame of the motive of their ſo · 
| litude, | 


vistw FIRST, 


AKEN from a neighbouring hill; 
Cometilla's eagerneſs, 

Cometilla and Phoebe meet Mareo on the hill, 

Mareo is more cheerful than on the preceding day. 


Mareo, for the ſake of Cometilla, reſumes his obſer« 
The 


vations on Akt onomy from the — 


Tho more eaſy muſt precede the more intricate, þ 
The ſtudy of Nature eaſy to the willing obſerver. 
Obſervation firſt, drawn from deſcriptive refle&iond 
of the riſing Sun, | EET, 
The Horizon. The firſt thing to be attended to in 
Aſtronomy, 1 | 
The pain of ſtudy loſt in the pleaſure it creates. 


All the celeſtial bodies appear to perform their 
courſe circularly round the Earthz from Eaſt to 
Weſt, How obſerved, e 


Marco * 4 their return to the Cottage, after 
promſſing them ſome Inferences he had drawn 

| his firſt Obſervations. | 
On their return, they ſee a ſervant of Cometilla's 
Father quenching his thirſt in a brook, Come- 


tilla is alarmed, Marco induces them to continue 
their way home, He advances towards the Boy, 


VIEW SECOND. 


MARCO returns to Phoebe and Cometilla : 
their ſubje& over their repaſt, Mareo ſeemed 
frequently loſt in thought, Cometilla often caught 
his eye ſorting from her, 
Marco changes the converſation, 


He begins the Inferences he had drawn from his 
flͤrſt Obſervations of Nature, . 
He proves the Earth to be round by various natural 
arguments. | OP 
Mares diltovers, by the apparent courſe ef the Stars, 
that he neither js en the middle of the Earth, nor 
28 end of it, but in a lituation betwixt 


l Cometilla 


. 


_ 1 D 2. 
Cometilla ventures to obſerve upon what Marco ; lf 
aſſerted. 


In anſwer to Cometilla, Ma roves that 


Earth turns round itſelf, — t the Stars 
not revolve round the Earth, 
| Marco recapitulates. | 
He ends the View with an Attend pen 
of the Sun's meridian power. 


Secs V W. T H 1 1 


I PENS with a diſtribution of their ſeveral em- 

5 loyments; Phoebe in the Cot, Marco at the 

Obſervatory, and Cometilla indulging her own 
reflections in the Grove. 


Some natural occurrences raiſe objections in het 
mind againſt what Marco had been inculcating on 
the ſubje& of the motion of the Earth, 


Phoebe meets her in the Grove. 


© Cometilla propoſes her wy —_— Pheebe, in the _ 


abſence of Marco ſly anſwers them, as 
Marco had taught ky 95 


They argue on the motion of the Tarth, 


Deſeriptionof Night. Phoebe ſhews Cometilla the 
— from the Obſervatory, They repair this 


| view FOURTH, 
eee of the outſide and inſide of 
the Obſervatory, 


They meet Marco, ap 2 from behind a Copſe 
that grew cloſe to the winding Reps of the eufl- 
ous ſtruſture, 


: He addreſſes, and then places them in the Umbone 
or top of the O 5 


He 


1 ND BE „ ag 
He confirms the obſervations he had already mades 
by an actual ſurvey of the Heavens. 4 


ne Meridian. How imagined. The Poles. The | 
| 8. The Equator, Their uſe. | 
Marco points out the Circles in the Heavens. by 
The correſpondence and proportion of the celeſtial 

and terreſtrial Circles. ths FP 


| Diſcovery of the diviſion of Circles, in general, inks 
hee hundred and ſixty parts. ah | 


Relative not real meaſure : but of the greateſt 


The chill breeze- of the morning warne them wo 
withdraw, "8 | 


| Cometilla leaves the Obſervatory reluRtantly, ts the 


= 


had not yet ſeen the inſide, 
Dideipticn of the Dawn. They return to their 
t. i ; 5 . 


VIEW FIFTH, 


T HE attractions of the ſtudy of Nature. Come. 
tilla's eagerneſs. Marco propoles to reviſit the 
Obſervatory, | 
Marco puts a queſtion to Cometilla, as they are on 
their way. | OE 
Phebe's diſcovery of the Quadrant + the manner 
ſhe firſt took the height of the Moon 


Intereſting converſation betwixt Phoebe and Come- 
_ tilla in the Umbone, during the ablence of Marco, 


Their Embarraſſment on his return. 1 


He ſhews them a real Quadrant, and complimen 
Tune He explains the nature of the Wa- 

 Urant, - | 

They enter the Obſervatory, Marco begs Come» 
tilla to exemplify what he had been ſpeaking of, 

Cometilla 


1 N. D * * 


1 and pvinte but Mn oerl 
aur D tlien refer =. 


Corhetilla jo 
_ Circles N 
.. reſt to Phoebe. + Ws. 

Mares is more deſirous that they ſhould tudy * 

ture herſelf, than any imitation of 1 and 
- hints that the Obersten ſhould only exemplify 
or confirm what they had bee n taught by Nature. 


By a beautiful contrivance of unſeen, machinery, = 
they are all three placed In the cenitte of the 150 | 
, prepared for the ecteding View, 


VIRW TELLS | 


phie of « wintz nigh 51 5 
age them beneath a clear * 1 a hi 


tho Neat A anuary. N 

iſplay he is & 1 to make of the Nan 

He begins by pointing his wand te Orle nll fs m 
Wag Aden beste fu name 401 the ret. 


ſhe ls he | 
Ne oat goon the 


He touehes the tpring and the dees ante, 5 
Ne 1e e e 


View. VIV. 644 


A becomes perfedt In the 7 
Ci ona * G | ne 


Phesbe and Cemetilla Wander away to the the | 
the lea, and are benighted, * n of | 
9 of the dun (biting In the enn, e 
the firſt path that led 
=o haſte 14 fear. nnn. and 
Comeill hears a piteous moan. 


Phooby's Reflection. 


The 


. wal 


* 


- 
\ 


4. Þ :.% app 


The wann is again heard. They ſuppoſe it the voice 
.of a female, proceeding from the Tool fide of | 
valley they were crofling. 


. They obſerve a light in a fmall but, whey make 
towards it, | 


Defeription of the hut and its inmates, ,/ 
The diſtreſſing ſtory of Fanny. 80 
The charaRer of the infamous Werdan, © 
They return home, with the poor- woman? 


245 


daughter to conduRt them thro! the wnderw 


vitw 110 u 1 u. 


Mino, after having done every thing in 
his power to recover Fanny; Writes te hut fas 


they, N. inforins hi " his two davghtvn are 
in the hands of friends 


He ſende the letter by a tivjherd's boy: 


Phesbe and Cemetilla make their eee they 
give a goed account of Fanny's health. - 


 Deſeription of the Morning. 


Mares's refleftions en the adventure of Naur He 
informs Cemetſlla that he had written to her Father þ 
and then refumes the favourite fludy. 


An ebjeftion fRarted againſt his former doftrine 6 
the meilen of the Earth, 


This ehesten N of a difbovery, 1. dune 

at wy 155 lace Of the viling ue ſorting of 
the Bun dal ly Wee He begins e (uſpeft that 

the Bun has d mytion/of his own, 


Ho eompares the You with the bars aud is con- 
firmed in the diſpavery, 


{Ne makes uſo of them as fed ſtations, wei 5 


130 | & KN 5 B' X. 

might mere accurately know the motion of the 
whe | 7 . 

He finds the 8un gained upen a partleular Mar, 
dally approdking rowerdd It mY | tan 

Mares purſues his obſervations, and finde out the 
annual path of the Bun, 

The Bun, In the coviſe of one year, returns to the 

ſame Shar, 


Mareo exhorts them to follow the Bun in his annual 
| 1 promiſes to make the ſubſect meh. 
More clear, | 


The View finiſhes by his obſerving the concern of 
Cometilla to reviſit her Biſter, 


He expreſſes his own anxiety, 


VIEW NINTH 


ANNY continues recovering, 


Maree makes uſe of the neeeffity Rory, wag 
in, of being left alone as much as peſſible, to 
draw Phoebe and Cumetilla to their fond purſuit, 


Marea finds that the apparent annual motion he had 
diſcovered in the Sun, was owing to the .Earth's 
going round him as a central body, 


The curious experiment by which he confirmed his 
own obſervations, and the truth of his diſcuvery, 


A bold imitation of Nature, 


Fanny's voice is heard, which puts a ſtop to Mar- 
co's obſervations, | 


Marco withdraws, and viſits a favourite ſpot he uſed 
to reſort to in the grove behind the Cottage. 


VIEW TENTH. 


BSCRIPTION of Marco's Haunt 1 and 
of the ſcene behind the Cottage. 


Soliloquy 


- 
* 


1NDt x ' #9 
Bolileguy of Maree, in which he difbe 
_ * Ultherte bon fhbevt: E 


"me Wa, and finds the three fale friends foated in 


Fanny much recovered, 


Pha addreſſes Mateo on the returning firength 

” hon 6 Fanny expreſſes her gratitude, Mareq 
changes the converſation, and invites Mem to the 

Mount, where he had made his late experithent, 


On their way thither, Mareo is informed of Fan y's 
knowledge and taſte in the e. Nature. 


They arrive en the Mount 1 and the experiment of 
the motion of the Earth round the Bun Is re- 
peated, Cometilla gives the explanation. 


Fanny takes a part in the explanation, 


A whimfieal eentrivanee of Mareo to explain the 
8 of the Earth, and its different elreular dll. 
ons, 


A digreſſion on Time, „ 
The dlvlſion of Time marked on the Equator, 
Fearing left the view might be too much for Fanny, 


-» 


they return home, 


VIEW ELEVENTH. 


O N a hint of Fanny's, that the walk of the morn- 
ing had been beneficial, they return to the de- 
elivity. | | 
Difficulty which Cometilla propoſes to Marcoz on 
pointing out the places of the celeſtial bodies, 


Marco's Solution; with a diſcrimination of the 
Planets. | | 


The uſes of the ſeveral large circles explained, 
The Altitude, Lk 

Amplitude, . 

= 82 The 


They 


The Azimuth, 
Right Aſtenſion, 
Declination. 
Longitude, 
Latitude naturally explained, 


WISE W TWELFTH 


COMETILL A continues her explanation of. 
* the annual courſe of the nne and of che 
Melſſitude of the geaſons. 

Cometilla ne for the inperſe way ſhe hu 


gone thro her taſk 5 
go to the Ob to eonfirm the . 
ol that had been tried on the Hill, 
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Phobe, thro' abſence of mind, is left on the Hill, 


Cometilla obſerves it z and Phoebe by her attitude 
gives them reaſon to think that ſomething new 1 
ariſen in her mind. 


An uncommon diſcovery of Phcebe, 
Improved by Fanny, Cometilla, and Marco, 


They arrive at the Obſervatory, 


Marco and Cometilla are both abſent, for a few mi. 
nutes z Fanny obſerves it, and ſuſpects that ſome- 
thing lay heavy at both their hearts, 


After taſting of Phcebe's beverage, they deſcend 
into the Syſtem, 


The annual metion of the Earth again exemplified in 
the Obſervatory, in a very minute manner. 


Digreſlion on the preceſſion of the Equinoxes, 


The explanation of the annual courſe continued. 
* return to the . 


VIW 


* 
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er vreakfaſt in an Arbour, Fanny was 
= Zonlerved by her Siſter to have been crying, 
ey all urged to know the cauſe, Funny, after 
intreating their indulgence, told them a dream. 


Cometilla encouraged Fanny, and exhorted her to 
diſregard the horrid viſion, . 


| Marco's opinion of Dreams, 


Mareo's prudence on the occaſion g With a diſcuſſion 
ob the ſituation things were then ln 4 


He goes in fearch of the young Shepherd he had | 
ſient with the letter to Cometilla's father, 


He ſees the Boy at u diſtanee, lib fled trom him, 


| Marco's alarm. | Ee. 
Marco conceals himſelf till the youth returned, 
He lays hold of him, 5 


The young Shepherd's ſtory, 
Werdan's concealment, 
His Speech to the Ladies, 
Marco's prudent eonduct, and reſcue of the ladies, 


The three Ladies, under the protection of Marco, 
leave farmer Mullberry's and return to the Cot- 
tage, the young Shepherd accompanying them, 


VIEW FOURTEENTH. 


| bs HE day opens with the alarm and uneaſineſs of 
the Ladies for the abſence of Marco ; their 
ran heightened by the adventure of the preceding 
ay. „ | 
The young Shepherd diſcovers to Phoebe, who ex- 
amines him, that he is not farmer Mullberry's ſon : 
but that ſomebody had left him, when a Child, un- 
der their care. | 


5 The 


f * 


The arrival of the Hinds, Their e . 
Ladies of the behaviour 1 Marco towards 


dan, | 
_ © Marco gives up Werdan into the hands þ he 
duke ith, Cometilla and Phcebe's father. 
Marco's return to the Cottage. 
Phcebe and Marco withdraw into another apartment, 
on his obſerving ſome ſigns of melancholy on her 
countenance. 
Marco, on Phœbe's information relative to the boy, 
ſets off for farmer Mullberry's. 
The converſation of the Ladies during Marco s ab- 
nce. 


Marco's return. His recognition of the young | 
Shepherd, as the ſon of Phoebe. The #4 


ſcene deſcribed. 
Phcebe's ſtory, and a part of Marco's. 


The arrival of Strangers, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


— 
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